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Trained  and  Supplemental  Employees  roii 

Domestic  Seeyice. 


Trained  Workers. 

The  perinanent  installation  of  manual  training  in  the  public 
school,  and  the  growth  di  the  trade  trainlDg  school  movement, 
prove  that  the  need  of  to-day  is  not  only  for  trained  minds, 
hut  for  skilled  hands  as  well.  In  the  shops  and  factories  of 
Massachusetts  the  tendency  of  employers  is  to  give  the  pref- 
erence to  girls  and  women  who  are  gmdoates  of  training- 
schools.  The  old-time  nurse,  who  had  a  knack"  for  caring 
for  the  sick,  has  been  crowded  to  the  wall  by  the  hospital 
graduate.  Domestic  service  is  apparently  the  one  exception 
to  this  almost  universal  demand  for  skilled  workers.  While 
there  are  90,342  women  employed  in  domestic  service  in  this 
State,*  there  are  but  two  schools  in  which  they  may  learn 
the  many  and  varied  requirements  of  housework,  and  the 
total  number  of  pupils  accommodated  in  these  schools  is  only 
about  45. 

In  January,  1897,  the  Employment  Conunittee  of  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  resolved  to  make 
an  attempt  to  get  nearer  the  source  of  the  difficulties  recog- 
nized as  existing  in  domestic  service  in  this  country.  For 
this  purpose  tiiey  organized  the  Domestic  Eeform  League. 

The  objects  of  the  League  are  the  scientific  and  careful  ccmsidention  of  present 
conditions  in  domestic  service ;  the  awakening  of  the  Interest  of  w<Mnen  in  the 
largest  aspect  of  the  problem ;  the  reoognitioo  by  the  employw  that  fair  omditions 
should  be  given  for  faithful  service ;  and  by  the  raiployee,  that  interested  and 
efficient  service  most  be  given  in  exchange  for  fair  wages  and  just  conditions;  and 
further  the  recognition  by  both  employer  and  employee  that  efficienoy  should  be  a 
standard  of  wages. 

To  the  Domestic  Reform  League,  which  ^  ^  holds  the  Union's 
sense  of  responsibility  toward  the  domestic  problem  to  terms 


*  Housekeepers  and  stewardesses,  11,356;  laundresses,  8,883;  servants  and  wait 
resses,  70,103.    United  States  Census— 1900. 
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of  concrete  effort,"  employers  complain  of  the  scarcity  of  em- 
ployees for  domeatic  service  and  of  the  high  wages  demanded, 
in  consequence  of  such  scarcity,  by  the  incompetent.  The 
records  of  the  League,  demonstrating  that  the  ratio  of  the 
demand  to  the  supply  is  about  two  to  one,  and  that  the  wage 
offered  to  inexperienced  workers  has  increased  33^  per  cent  in 
five  years,  verify  these  .complaints. 

The  followingtable  shows  the  actual  demand  and  supply  in  the 
office  of  the  Domestic  Eeform  League  for  the  past  seven  years : 


Denumd 
(Employers} 


Supply 
(Employees) 


Percent- 
ages of  Supply 
to  Demand 


1898, 

1900, 
1901, 
1902, 
1903, 
1904. 


6,187 

7,183 
8,975 
6.846 
6,654 
7.608 
9,282 


2,549 
3,001 
3,274 
2,958 
3,015 
3,435 
4,768 


49.14 
41.78 

36.48 
43.21 
45.31 
45.15 
51.37 


Tlie  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  in  collabo- 
ration with  the  Woineirs  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  has 
already  published  the  results  of  the  latter's  investigations  into 
"  Social  Conditions  in  Domestic  Eervice ;  "  The  Effort  to 
Attract  the  Workers  in  Shops  and  Factories  to  Domestic  Ser- 
vice ; "  *  *  Social  Statistics  of  Working  Women ;  Hours  of  Labor 
in  Domestic  service  ;  and  Household  Expenses." 

These  investigations  were  purely  analyticaU  and  while  they 
proved  that  a  social  stigma  is  attached  to  domestic  service,  and 
that  the  hours  of  work  are  longer  and  more  indefinite  than  in 
other  occui)ations,  they  were  not  intended  to  be  constructive, 

and  attempted  no  remedy. 

The  first  investisation  of  the  Union  indicative  of  construct- 
ive  work  along  the  lines  of  domestic  service  was  an  investi- 
gation, also  published  in  collaboration  with  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor,  into  the  '^Cost  of  Home  Made  and  Pre- 
pared Food/'  with  a  view  to  ihe  feasibility  of  making  some 
practical  experiment  in  the  delivery  of  cooked  food.  This 
investigation  was  followed  some  three  years  later  by  the  ex- 
periment of  delivering  dinners  hot  to  patrons  in  their  homes. 
The  effort,  initiated  in  1903,  is  still  being  pursued  and  de- 
veloped through  tJie  Food  Supply  Department  of  the  Union. 
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In  1901-02,  as  a  further  step  toward  an  investigation  of  the 
possibility  of  organizing  housework  under  the  industrial  con- 
ditions that  prevail  in  other  trades,  and  an  endeavor  to  throw 
light  on  the  possibility  of  a  higher  degree  of  training  and  effi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  household  employees,  the  inquiries  here 
reported  were  instigated. 

In  order  to  obtain  material  which  might  be  suggestive  of  im- 
provement in  the  standards  and  status  of  the  domestic  worker, 
the  Domestic  Beform  League  determined  to  ask  experienced  • 
housekeepers  two  (juestions :  First,  how  the  interest  of  the 
houseworker  could  be  aroused  to  desire  for  herself  the  equiva- 
lent of  trade  training ;  and,  second,  whether  present  domestic 
difficulties  could  be  alleviated  by  having  a  part  of  the  house- 
work done  by  persons  living  outside  the  house  and  coming  in 
by  the  day  or  hour. 

Five  thousand  question  blanks  embodying  these  questions 
were  accordingly  prepared  and  sent  to  the  officers  of  each  of 
the  Federated  Clubs  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  all  branches  of 
the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  throughout  the  United 
States,  with  a  letter  asking  that  the  blanks  be  distributed  to 
the  best  advantage  among  such  members  of  the  organizations 
in  question  as  would  be  most  apt  to  be  interested. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  had 
at  that  time  a  membership  of  15,572,  representative  of  con- 
servative and  experienced  Eastern  housekeepers. 

These  answers  are  valuable  as  representing  ^vhat  might  be 
termed  local  color  in  the  two  phas^  of  household  economics 
presented.  They  are  also  the  opinions  of  the  average  club 
wonmn,  and  are  instructive  as  such,  demonstrating,  as  they  do^ 
that,  while  the  club  woman  may  be  interested  in  civic  improve- 
ment and  cultural  and  industiial  progress,  she  looks  upon 
domestic  service  as  a  calling  in  which  there  is  no  hope  that 
it  may  be  elevated  ultimately  to  the  dignity  of  other  trades, 
with  regularly  defined  duties  and  hours. 

The  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  had  a  membership 
of  5,404,  located  throughout  the  United  States,  representing, 
therefore,  diversified  household  conditions  ranging  irom  the 
San  Francisco  home,  with  its  inevitable  Chinese  man  s^n^t, 
to  the     eight  in  help  "  in  the  home  of  the     effete  East." 
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The  following  table  shows  the  numto  of  clubs  and  branches 

to  which  schedules  were  sent,  then-  membership,  the  number 
of  schedules  mailed,  the  number  returned,  and  percentage 
returned  of  those  mailed : 


Classificatxov. 

Federation 
of 

Women's  Globs 

Association 
of  Collegiate 
Alunm«s 

Aggngfttet 

Number  of  clubs  and  branches. 

Total  memberBblp  of  clubs  and  bnUMiieB»  • 

Number  of  schedules  mailed,  .... 

PeiOMitaga  of  s^bednles  retamed,  , 

79 
15,572 
4,280 
212 
4.95 

25 
5»404 
500 

48 
9.60 

104 
20,976 
4,780 
260 
5.44 

The  260  schedules  were  receiyed  from  women  living  in  the 
following  States : 


Massachusetts, . 

,  209 

Wisconsin, 

8 

New  HampsMxe, 

1 

Minnesota, 

1 

Khode  Island,  . 

2 

Missouri,  .... 

2 

Connecticut, 

2 

Nebraska, 

1 

New  York, 

.  19 

California, 

3 

New  Jersey,  . 

1 

District  of  Columbia, 

Pennsylvania,  . 

2 

niiuois,  . 

6 

Total, 

.  260 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  They  are  eloquent  of 
the  lack  of  interest,  either  practical  or  academic,  on  the  part 
of  employers,  whether  club  or  college  women,  whether  living 
in  the  East  or  the  West. 

The  schedule  was  in  two  parts  or  sets  of  questions,  the  first 
relating  to  the  inducements  that  might  be  otfered  to  lead 
household  employees  to  desire  training. .  In  introducing  the 
first  set  of  questions  the  schedule  stated  : 

One  of  the  first  remedies  for  the  domestic  service  sitoatioii  that  soKests  itself 
is  that  of  a  training  school,  where  houseworkers  may  be  trained  to  do  housewodc. 

This  experiment  has  been  tried  in  a  number  of  cities,  and  in  the  maj<Hrity  of 
cases  it  has  been  found  that  houseworkers  themselTes  do  not  desire  this  training. 
The  girls  who  come  to  a  training  school  f<»:  houseworkers,  are,  in  general,  very 
young  or  in  some  way  deficient,  and  they  are  usually  sent  by  charitably  inclined 
friends. 

These  being  the  facts,  the  questicm  naturally  arises:  What  inducements  can  be 
offered  houseworkers  that  shall  be  so  strong  as  to  cause  them  to  come,  voluntarily, 
to  a  training  school  for  houseworic  ?  It  is  with  the  h<^  that  employers  will  have 
Bome  practical  means  to  su^^  that  the  following  questiims  are  asked. 
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The  present  scale  of  wages  of  household  employees,  compiled  from  actual  sta- 
tistics taken  from  the  Union  employment  office,  is  as  follows: 


Weekly  Wages  of  Hmeehold  Emphyees-^lBOl^  1902. 


Occupations. 

Lowest  Wage 
Paid 

Highest  Wage 
Faid 

Average  Wage 
Paid 

$3.50 
2.50 
3.00 
3.00 
2.00 

$10.00 
6.00 
6.60 

6.00 
5.50 

$5,189 
3.909 
4.51 
4.447 
3.866 

The  following  were  the  inquiries  on  the  first  section  of  tilie 
schedule : 

1.  Provided  competent,  trained  service  could  l>e  had,  would  you  be  will- 
ing to  pay  for  it  any  more  than  you  now  pay  for  household  service  ?  If 
so,  please  indicate  how  much  more  you  would  be  willing  to  pa}'. 

2.  Instead  of  giving  a  higher  wage  for  trained  service,  would  you  prefer 
to  give  certain  "privileges,''  such  as  shorter  hours  or  detiiiite  free  time 
each  day  ?  If  so,  pl<MU9e  state  what  privileges  you  would  wish  to  give. 

3.  What  inducements  would  you  suggest  that  should  lead  household 
employees,  themselves,  to  dedre  training  for  the  sake  of*  its  ultimate 
advantages 


The  following  represent  tiie  answers  that  were  received  to 
the  first  two  inquiries : 


Urauntus. 

Yet 

Ko 

KMSteted 

Total 

Provided  competent,  trained  service  could 

be  had,  would  you  be  willing  to  pay  for 

it  any  more  than  you  now  pay  for  house- 

S8 

142 

30 

260 

54.61 

11.54 

100.00 

Instead  of  giving  a  higher  wage  for  trained 

service,  would  you  prefer  to  give  certain 

•*  privileges. '*  such  as  sborter  bours  or 

d^nite  free  time  each  day? 

83 

114 

63 

260 

43.85 

24.23 

100.00 

In  answering  the  first  inquhy,  88  employers,  or  33.85  per 
cent,  replied  in  the  affirmative ;  142,  or  54.61  per  cent,  in  the 
negative;  while  30,  or  11.54  per  cent,  did  not  reply  to  the 
inquiry. 

To  the  second  inquiry  which  asked  if,  instead  of  giving  a 
higher  wage  for  this  trained  service,  employers  would  give 
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certain  '*  privileges,"  such  as  shorter  hours  or  definite  free  time 
each  day,  83  employers,  or  31.92  per  cent,  answered  that  they 
would;  114,  or  43.85  per  cent,  replied  that  they  would  not; 
while  63,  or  24.23  per  cent,  did  not  reply  to  the  inquiry.  Those 
employers  who  were  willing  to  grant  certain  "  privileges  "  to 
their  employees,  if  they  were  trained,  made  reply  as  follows  : 


Privileges. 

Number 
Ueplylng 

Percentages 

4 
12 
10 

15 

4.82 
14*46 

12.05 
50.60 
18.07 

83 

100.00  . 

The  advantages  offered  trained  employees  most  frequently 

in  the  suggestions  of  employers  represented,  then,  may  be 
summarized  as  follows :  More  free  time ;  shorter  hours ;  shorter 
hours  and  more  free  time ;  and  definite  free  time  each  day. 
These  seem  to  be  the  most  practicable  suggestions  and  the  only 
ones  oflcred  which  are  within  the  control  of  employers.  Of 
the  83' women  answering,  four,  or  4.82  per  cent,  were  willing  to 
give  the  servant  more  free  time ;  12,  or  14.46  per  cent,  were 
willing  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor;  10,  or  12.05  per  cent, 
would  grant  shorter  hours  and  more  free  time;  42,  or  50.60 
per  cent,  were  willing  to  give  definite  free  time  each  day ;  and 
15,  or  18.07  per  cent,  did  not  state  what  privileges  they  would 
grant. 

An  inducement  suggested  by  36  employers  was  that  a  train- 
ing school  preparation  would  increase  the  dignity  of  house- 
work ;  others  believed  that  the  positions  of  trained  girls  would 
be  more  permanent ;  others,  that  training  would  increase  the 
employee's  feeling  of  responsibility ;  seven  persons  thought 
that,  should  the  employee  subsequently  have  a  home  of  her 
own,  she  would  find  a  scientific  training  in  housework  of  the 
greatest  benefit ;  and  free  classes  in  Domestic  Science  were  also 
mentioned  as  a  possible  attraction.  Many  inducements  were 
suggested  with  apparently  little  study  of  the  economic  prin- 
ciples involved.  One  employer  stated  that  she  would  offer 
prizes  for  excellent  cooking,  or  laundry  work,  resulting  from 
a  course  in  a  training  school.    This  would  practically  amount 
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to  higher  wages.    Another  proposed  that  mistresses  ttoycott 

untrained  employees.  This,  with  the  existing  condition  of 
supply  and  demand,  would  undoubtedly  result  in  the  boycott- 
ing mistresses  personally  performing  all  the  duties  of  their  own 
households.  Another  so-called  inducement  was  for  employers 
to  co-operate  in  employing  only  such  girls  as  could  present  a 
certificate  from  a  training  school.  The  same  reasoning  applies 
to  this  suggestion  as  to  its  predecessor,  and  it  also  savors  more 
of  coercion  than  persuasion. 

From  employers  who  would  offer  more  definite  free  time 
came  the  following  specific  suggestions  :  ' '  Foiu-  hours  per  day  ; " 
"one  afternoon  and  evening  weekly;  "  alternate  Sundays ; " 
"three  evenings  a  week;**  "two  afternoons;**  "Saturday 
evenings  once  a  month;"  "three  evenings;"  "one  or  two 
whole  days  off  each  month;*'  "one  hour  daily;**  "two  and 
one-half  hours  every  afternoon  but  one ;  "  "  certain  hours ;  '* 
"two  afternoons  weekly;**  "three  or  four  days  vacatLon 
occasionally;"  "half  the  evenings  in  the  week;**  "one  day 
a  week.** 

Among  the  attempts  made  to  answer  the  inquiry,  "What 
inducements  would  you  suggest  that  should  lead  household 
employees,  themselves,  to  desire  training  for  the  sake  of  its 
ultimate  advantages  ?  "  were  the  following : 

121.  Tbe  best  servants  can  now  oomnutod  tbe  tiest^aees  and  prices,  tbongli  petbaps 
ibey  do  not  dan  to  wait  tat  tbem. 

Vj».  I  think  nothing  wonld  move  them  hot  higher  wages  for  skilled  work. 

72.  A  little  in<ne  fMxise  from  employors  and  also  a  VtXOo  orate  eonslderation  of  tbdr 
feelings  at  <tm«*. 

165.  As  long  as  a  gixl  <*  jnst  over  "  eaa  commuid  $SJSO  per  week  no  "  indaoMsrats  " 
can  avail. 

66.  The  giadaal  rise  to  bettor  positi<m  and  h^faer  pay.  Good,  p^anent  homes 
where  they  wonld  receive  lespett.  Greater  ease  and  nq^dity,  and  benoe  m<m  time  to 
rest. 

61.  N<me,  nnless  yon  improve  whole  human  race,  maids  and  mistresses  alike, 
but  the-pos«dUlity  of  hi^er  wages  and  a  greater  chance  of  steady  employment. 

203.  The  deoMUtd  for  trained  service.  Make  it  oUigatwy  on  the  part  of  a  domestic 
to  show  a  ontiflcate  of  having  b«m  to  some  traiidng  schocd,  setting  forth  her  ea^ 
biUties. 

94t.  1  aamOt  ofSet  any  inducements,  as  I  think  if  the  employees  cannot  appreciate 
tiie  advantage  of  training,  it  is  not  wnrtii  while  to  sprad  time  in  trying  to  persnade 
them. 

71  Trained  service  most  be  better  paid.  Untrained  service  is  too  well  paid  at 
present.  A  tndned  servant  mnst  show  her  certificate  from  a  training  school,  or  from 
ataa»  member  of  a  Domestic  Reform  League. 

2M.  I  thtiik  tbe  scheme  the  German  honaekeepers  of  New  York  have  made  is  the 
only  one  to  give  emi^oyees  tiiM  ei!pr«<i»«ef]w  wbixA  is  so  woefidly  lacking:  Asystem 
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of  increasuig  wages  for  better  work  given  by  the  employerfl  after  servants  have  earned 

certificates. 

105.  The  Union  should  procure  orphans  from  the  homes,  with  the  idea  of  teaching 
them  housework  as  a  trade,  assuring  them  that  as  they  graduated  they  would  find 
lucrative  positions,  and  that  there  is  always  money  in  knowing  anything  thoroughly, 

162.  Standard  of  work  required  is  not  high  enough  and  good  wages  are  paid  for 
poor  work,  so  employees  have  no  incentive  to  learn  to  do  better  work.  Also,  training 
schools  so  far  have  not  given  the  kind  of  training  that  brings  the  highest  wages. 

150.  If  the  employer  would  refuse  to  employ  any  person  who  had  not  been  trained, 
the  domestic  problem  would  be  solved,  but  employers  lack  courage,  and  at  present  em- 
ployees with  no  training  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  situations  and  good  wages. 

76  First,  above  all,  as  a  matter  of  conscience  towards  themselves  and  towards  their 
employers.  Second,  because  the  higher  the  motive  the  better  will  be  the  results  of  their 
training  and  consequently  the  better  fitted  they  will  be  for  situations  of  trust. 

129.  No  inducements  at  the  present  time  that  would  appeal  except  higher  wages  and 
less  time  for  work.  In  the  years  to  come  I  think  that  higher  incentives  such  as  the 
acknowledgment  of  equal  rights  may  be  appreciated. 

192.  I  think  the  general  introduction  of  household  science  for  girls  in  our  public 
schools,  for  rich  and  poor,  would  do  more  in  this  line  than  any  inducement  I  can  think 
of.   Mistresses  would  be  less  dependent  and  servants  better  qualified. 

175.  There  can  be  no  real  inducements  to  offer  while  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply. 
If  there  were  a  good  school  for  domestics  and  a  fixed  higher  wage  paid  to  those  so 
trained,  it  mi?ht  possibly  bring  about  a  desire  for  special  training. 

244.  If  possible,  to  teach  them  to  consider  it  a  trade,  as  much  so  as  dressmaking  or 
typewriting,  and  never  speak  of  them  as  servants  as  is  so  often  done  in  our  papers.  I 
have  had  maids  from  well-to-do  families  in  the  Provinces  much  hurt  by  newspaper  items 
headed  *'  The  Servant  Question." 

116.  The  assurance  of  higher  wages  would  probably  be  the  greatest  inducement, 
but  if  such  trained  workers  felt  that  their  social  standard  was  elevated,  that  our  present 
stigma  of  their  position  was  removed  by  being  allowed  membership  in  working  girls' 
clubs,  etc.,  the  desire  to  learn  might  be  stimulated, 

113.  The  pride  they  should  take  in  doing  good  work  for  the  good  wages  and  home 
they  receive.  In  the  schools  servant's  work  has  been  looked  down  upon,  but  when  their 
work  is  respected  then  they,  too,  will  take  pride  in  their  work  just  as  any  one  should 
take  pride  in  whatever  profession  they  take  up. 

103.  The  fact  that  thej^  live  with  people  of  higher  refinement  and  education  than 
themselves  and  feel  that  influence.  That  they  are  given  a  chance  to  learn  order,  system 
and  economy,  patience  and  forl>earance,  and  thus  better  fitted  to  be  themselves  thrifty 
housekeepers.   These  two  answers  were  learned  from  servants. 

98.  Under  the  present  conditions  when  supply  is  not  equal  to  demand,  we  pay  often 
high  wages  to  the  incompetent.  If  the  supply  could  be  increased  and  high  wages  paid 
only  to  the  trained  worker,  it  would  increase  tihe  desire  for  training,  but  I  do  not  see 
how  the  supply  can  be  increased.  Can  we  import  from  China  ? 

15&  If  the  employer  is  willing  to  pay  good  wages  and  m  employee  is  incompetent, 
although  willing  to  do  the  work  required,  the  employer  should  insist  on  sending  her 
and  paying  for  her  to  be  tndned,  during  hours  wheu  least  needed  in  the  house,  with  the 
promise  of  good  wages  as  soon  as  her  training  shall  result  in  satisfactory  work. 

53.  I  believe  the  trouble  lies  in  the  mistress  who  seldom  has  washed,  ironed,  cooked, 
or  deaned  and  who  does  not  know  the  time  or  strength  necessary  for  doing  each 
properly.  No  business  flourishes  with  ignorant  people  directing.  The  mistress's  con- 
tempt for  housework  and  her  inability  to  do  it  seem  to  me  to  be  at  the  bottcm  of  the 
trouble. 

186.  The  treatment  of  the  employee  as  one  of  the  family;  in  other  wc^ds,  the  em- 
ployment of  persons  of  such  grade  and  character  tiiat  it  is  possible,  in  all  respects,  to 
make  them  members  of  the  family.  This,  of  course,  applies  principally  to  the  cases 
where  only  one  person  is  employed* 

250.  X  consider  that  the  lady  of  Hie  house  knows  too  little  about  actual  boasekeqdug 
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and  work.  If  she  has  money  she  will  pay  anything  to  be  relieved  of  care.  If  she  has 
no  money  she  puts  up  with  almost  anythiiig  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  household 
work  in  action  and  having  her  children  cared  for. 

109.  More  reasonable  demands  from  housekeepers.  The  maid  says,  **I  cannot 
tend  the  door  bell  in  a  white  apron  when  I  am  sifting  ashes  in  the  cellar,  nor  tend  table 
and  get  work  done  in  chambers  and  kitchen."  The  attempt  is  made  and  carried  on, 
regardless  of  results,  to  manage  a  home  with  only  one  maid  as  a  neighbor  does  with 
her  two  trained  helpers.   Daughters  do  not  help  about  the  house  7iow, 

145.  I  can  think  of  no  sufficient  inducement  for  even  free  training  that  would  require 
say  a  year's  time,  unless  possibly  the  promise  of  exorbitant  wages.  I  have  beard  of 
cooks  for  whom  their  employers  had  supplied  a  course  of  evening  cooking  lessons  who 
would  barely  present  themselves  at  the  class  and  then  leave,  and  others  who  would  re- 
main  but  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  the  instruction. 

81.  Knowledge  that  on  the  part  of  their  employers  they  would  receive  ttie  benefit  of 
a  more  highly  developed  moral  nature,  applyiyig  the  belief  in  brotherhoody  thus  enabling 
servants  to  have  more  comfortable  and  attractive  surroundings;  hours  of  service  aa 
definite  as  in  a  store;  fewer  hours  of  service,  enabling  employees  to  have  moie  out-of- 
door  life,  with  greater  scope  to  their  lives  in  every  way. 

194.  After  25  years'  experience  with  servants  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  I  have  oometo 
the  solemn  conclusion  that  the  average  servant  girl  has  only  two  aims  in  life :  One  is  to 
receive  the  hifi:hest  possible  wages  for  the  least  possible  amount  of  work,  and  the  other 
is  to  get  married.  If  they  could  be  persuaded  that  training  schools  would  assist  In  tlie 
attainment  of  either  of  these  objects,  they  might  be  induced  to  attend. 

131.  If  the  training  were  vouched  for,  as  it  would  be  if  there  were  a  certificate  from 
a  school,  the  employees  might  be  given  charge,  held  responsible,  and  so  made  mcne 
independent,  not  naiiged  by  mistresses  who  know  less  than  an  effldeut  employee.  I 
would  have  wa*?es  graded,  then  the  best  would  receive  more  money  and  would  be  em* 
ployed  only  in  households  where  higher  wages  eould  be  paid. 

69.  I  think  there  is  nothing  that  would  induce  them  to  dettrv  such  training.  They 
prefer  to  learn  and  earn  at  the  same  time.  Tliis  is  natural,  only  the  lady  who  has  the 
trouble  of  teaching  should  pay  low  wages,  and  they  should  not  Tentote  to  ask  (as  I 
have  always  found  they  do)  the  same  wages  as  really  competent  servants.  Thecmly 
remedy  I  can  suggest  is  that  each  lady,  when  a  girl  leaves  her,  should  state  at  the  office 
what  wages  her  services  are  worth. 

52.  I  am  paying  a  girl  $4  a  week  to  cook,  wash,  and  iron  for  two  persons  and  a 
child  She  washes  poorly  and  knows  nothing  about  cooking  but  what  I  have  taught  her 
and  allowed  her  to  experiment.  She  wanted  to  earn  $4  a  week,  and  I  took  her  because 
I  had  to  have  some  one  and  considered  ber  the  most  willing  and  sensible  one  I  talked 
with ;  but  she  wasn't  worth  f 2  a  week  and  isn't  to-day  worth  but  93,  for  she  is  not 
strong  and  has  many  dirty  habits  that  have  to  be  constantly  watched. 

58.  I  think  no  Inducements  "  toward  tntoing  will  avail  while  the  great  body  of 
employers  in  this  country  do  nbt  demand  good  service.  My  expmence  shows  me  that 
there  is  little  difficulty  or  complaint  on  either  side  in  bouses  where  skilled  service  is 
required  and  few,  if  any,  "  privileges  "  given.  While  em^oyers  in  this  country  ace 
willing,  in  great  numbers,  to  pay  high  wages  for  untkflted  and  dUreipeHfid9esiix^  I 
do  not  look  for  light  on the  servant  question." 

188.  I  would  make  my  house  tbefar  home,  sympathize  with  in  all  things,  do 
ehopping  for  them  if  desired,  and  tsj  to  make  them  interested  to  leam  to  do  Oidr  best  for 
their  own  sakes.  As  they  command  higher  vrag^  if  a  diploma  is  given  them,  ofibr  a  i^l 
a  diploma  and  let  her  fed  as  if  she  waa  entitled  to  men  respect  with  it  than  without  it. 
Advise  har  to  dress  {ditinly  (not  lace  her  mfstcess)*  save  money,  and  take  waHmu. 

151.  I  find  that  ladies  are  fcequentiy  not  quite  honest  in  their  recommradatiooa. 
Tbey  <rften  recommend  to  otiiers  servants  whom  they  would  not  keep  thmiidveSy 
thereby  teaching  em^yees  that  some  plaee  is  always  open  to  them,  no  matter  how 
incompetent  or  unftiitbf ul  they  are.  One  friend  of  mine  says  she  nevw  tdls  <tf  a  giri's 
foults,  only  of  her  vhrtues,  because  she  vrishes  to  make  no  enemies.  I  tbink  if  giris  Mt 
that  only  honest,  faithful  service  secured  a  0aos  a  great  girin  would  result. 
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Many  of  the  so-called  inducements  to  lead  employees  to 
enter  training  schools  are  irrelevant  and  immaterial,  as  the 
following  quotations  will  show,  "  Human  nature  would  need 
changing;"  "need  for  less  clothes."     One  woman,  who 
would  give  neither  higher  wages  nor  more  privileges,  sug- 
gested "greater  responsibilities "  as  an  inducement.  Another, 
"  the  desire  to  do  the  best  that  can  be  done."   An  ethical  em- 
ployer stated  that  she  "  would  have  greater  respect  for  a  girl 
who  was  trained."    From  another  came  the  proposition  to 
"employ  only  refined  girls."    "Work  would  be  more  in- 
tOTesting,"  said  a  third.    "A  trained  gkl,"  one  housekeeper 
thought,  '«  would  rejoice  in  freedom  from  scolding  and  criti- 
cism."   "bhe  would  have  greater  confidence,"  said  another. 
A  woman  from  a  neighboring  State  exhorted  her  fellow  club 
women  to  awaken  the  desire  for  skill  "  by  your  own  example 
of  excellence  in  work."    A  pessimist  knew  of  no  inducement 
*'  unless  a  new  race  of  beings  can  be  created."  A  conservative 
New  Englander  would  offer  ' '  higher  pay  at  the  end  of  live 
years'  service  in  one  family."    A  western  inducement  was 
*  *  more  praise  from  employers."    Three  characteristic  Boston- 
ian  inducements  were,  "to  earn  wages  honestly;"  "matter 
of  pride;"  "matter  of  conscience."    The  next  four  proposi- 
tions suggested  a  copy-book  origin.    "Intelligence  lessens 
di'udgery;"  "a  clear  conscience  is  its  own  inducement;" 
"self-respect  and  feeling  of  power;"  "power. to  accomplish 
more  work  with  complacency  and  intelligence."    A  fifth  de- 
serres  special  mention  as  being  the  most  unintelligible.  It 
reads  :  "  I  would  offer  no  inducement ;  the  demand  is  greater 

than  the  supply." 

The  personal  note  is  in  nearly  every  instance  the  dominant 
one,  the  majority  of  writers  mentioning  no  experiences  other 
than  their  own.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  a  desire  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  sister  employers  or  employees  ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
each  housekeeper  is  absorbed  in  the  aspect  presented  by  her 
own  problem. 

Some  of  these  suggestions  are  entirely  meaningless,  and  they 
are  for  the  most  part  characterized  by  individual  variations  and 
idiosyncrasies.  It  is  apparent  that  none  of  the  employees 
would  have  the  same  free  tune,  owing  to  the  lack  of  a  com- 
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mon  standard  among  employers.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  young  women  prefer  the  shop  and  the  factory  rather  than 
domestic  service.  The  shop  gu-l's  hours  may  be  long,  her 
work  hard,  and  her  home  conditions  indifferent,  but  she  can  at 
least  count  on  some  definite  free  time,  as  her  hours  are  regu- 
lated by  law,  and  not  by  caprice.  The  domestic  worker,  even 
if  her  mistress  does  agree  to  give  her  "  one  afternoon  a  week," 
is  often  not  left  in  uninterrupted  possession  of  one  rerjular 
afternoon  ofl\  for  she  is  frequently  expected  to  adapt  her  time 
to  the  varying  engagements  of  her  mistress.  The  foctory 
worker's  afternoons  and  evenings  are  often  dreary,  but  they 
are  not  sacrificed  to  the  "  at  homes,"  receptions,  or  afternoon 
teas  of  her  employers. 

It  would  seem,  from  the  comments  of  employers  on  the  sug- 
gestions embodied  in  the  first  set  of  inquiries,  that  the  domes- 
tic problem  is  due,  first,  to  the  scarcity  of  employees  and  the 
consequent  high  wage,  and,  second,  to  the  incompetency  of 
such  employees  as  are  obtainable.    It  is  also  evident,  from  the 
very  nature  of  domestic  service,  which  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  stepping-stone  to  other  things,  the  fi»ctory,  shop, 
manicure  parlor,  and,  possibly,  even  marriage  itself,  that 
houseworkers  will  continue  to  be  untrained  and  incompetent, 
and  that  unless  human  nature  is  changed,  there  nmst  be  some 
practical  inducement  for  an  employee  to  take  training  before 
she  will  attempt  it,  yet  many  employers  consulted  did  not  see 
the  necessity  of  offering  any  inducement  more  tangible  than 
*'a  desire  to  do  the  best  that  can  be  done,"  an  inducement  that 
would  scarcely  prove  sufficient  even  for  a  person  in  the  "  pink  " 
of  moral  condition.    The  majority  of  inducements  to  enter 
training  schools,  as  above  set  forth,  would  presuppose  a  moral 
athlete,  or,  at  least,  an  inherited  New  England  conscience. 

A  glance  at  the  nationalities  of  the  girls  who  registered  for 
domestic  work  in  the  Domestic  Keform  League  shows,  how- 
ever, that  the  American-born  girls  are  becoming  less  and  less 
inclined  to  engage  in  housework,  and  that  the  supply,  as  time 
goes  on,  must  be  drawn  from  nations  whose  standards  of  living 
differ  from  the  American  standard  and  who  are,  therefore,  more 
than  ever  in  need  of  special  training.  The  following  table 
shows  the  percentage  of  nationalities  for  1899  and  1904  : 
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Nationalities  of  Employees  Registered  in  the  Domestic  Reform  League 

for  this  Work. 


Katiovautiks. 

Percent- 
ages 
1899 

KATIOVAUTIEfl. 

Percent- 
ages 
1994 

Bwedishy  Danish,  and  Norwegian,  . 

English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch, 

Other  natioaalitUMi,     «      •      ,  . 

5.0 

6.0 

3.0 

Irish,     .  .... 
Canadiau  aud  Provinces, 
Swedish,  BanlBb,  aud  Norwegian, 

German,  • 

French,  .      .  .... 

English  and  Scotch,  .... 

Other  uatl<naallUes,  .... 

39.0 
21.0 
7.0 
1.0 
1.0 
6.0 
5.0 
2.0 

Swpj)lemental  Workers. 

The  second  set  of  questions  in  the  schedule  considered 

whether  or  not  it  was  possible  to  have  a  part  of  the  housework 
done  by  persons  living  outside  the  house,  and  to  asc^rtoin  this 

fact  the  following  remarks  preceded  the  inquiries  : 

One  war  sometimes  suggested  to  solve  the  domestic  serrice  problem  is  to  have  lUl 
or  some  of  tiie  household  employees  live  oat  of  the  house  ftnd  ocnne  in  by  the  boar 
or  day. 

Of  coarse,  such  mi  arrangement  could  not  be  brought  about  suddenly ;  it  must  come, 
if  it  comes  at  all,  as  a  result  of  slow  change  and  growth  and  could  only  be  perfected  by 
adapting  houses  and  methods  of  housework  to  meet  the  change.  In  its  final  develop- 
ment it  would  have  to  be  accompanied  by  alterations  in  house-plans,  by  a  broader 
development  of  the  possibilities  of  preparing  food  out  of  the  hoase»  and  by  a  less  rigid 
adherence  to  customs  and  fixed  rules  within  the  household. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  at  any  time,  so  long  as  the  individual  home  stands,  the 
individual  housekeeper  could,  in  every  instance,  hire  all  her  household  labor  done  by 
persons  living  outside  her  house.  Particularly  where  there  are  small  children  in  the 
family,  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  hire  some  one  who  should  live  in  the  house. 
But  is  it  not  possible  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  work  now  done  by  employees  living 
in  the  house  might  be  done  equally  well  by  persons  coming  in  by  the  hour  or  day  ?  Where 
several  maids  are  kept,  might  it  not  be  possible  to  do  away  with  the  services  of  one  or 
two,  provided  their  work  could  be  supplemented  by  labor  from  outside  ?  And,  in  time, 
might  not  the  employer  of  the  general  housework  girl  find  it  simpler,  with  the  help  of 
outside  labor,  laundries,  aud  prepared  food,  to  do  away  entirely  with  this  frequently 
incompetent  and  irritating  Jack-of-all-trades  "  who  is  master  of  none  ?  In  this  case, 
might  not  the  want  of  some  one  competent  to  answer  the  bell "  and  relieve  the  house- 
keeper from  the  necessity  of  being  tied  down  to  her  house  at  all  hours,  be  met  by  hiring 
some  young  and  intelligent  person,  for  example  some  student,  to  come  in  for  stated 
hours  of  the  day  to  do  this  task  ? 

Under  the  existing  state  of  affairs  the  actual  cost  of  labor  hired  from  outside  would  be 
greater  than  is  the  cost  where  employees  live  in  the  house.  However,  the  present  ex- 
pense would  be  much  decreased  if  there  were  a  sufficient  demand  for  the  preparation  of 
food  and  the  washing  of  clothes  outside  the  house  to  warrant  their  being  done  on  a 
larger  scale  than  at  present.  Also,  the  apparent  difference  in  cost  of  laborers  living  in 
the  house  or  hired  from  outside  is  greater  than  the  actual  difference ;  for  the  living  ex- 
penses of  an  employee  in  the  house  are  generally  overlooked,  and  the  cost  of  *'  wear  and 
tear  "  for  which  she  is  responsible  is  commonly  disregarded.  Both  living  expenses  and 
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wear  and  tear  would  be  diminished,  ai  least  in  part,  or  entirely  eliminated  in  the  case  of 
an  employee  coming  in  by  the  hour.  Even  were  the  employee  to  come  in  by  the  day, 
living  expenses  would  be  reduced  and  wear  and  tear  would  be  lessened,  because  it  is 
asflumed  that  her  work  would  be  increasingly  supplemented  by  outside  agencies  such 
as  laundries  and  prepared  food. 

Three  facts  noted  within  the  last  few  years  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is 
already  a  tendency  setting  in  the  direction  of  removal  of  the  domestic  employee  from 
tbe  lioase  of  her  raaployer.  These  facts  are; 

First:  An  increase  iu  the  amount  of  washing  sent  out  <riC1iie  house  to  laundries. 
Second ;  An  increase  both  in  amount  and  Idnds  of  food  prepared  out  of  the  house. 
Third:  An  increasing  demand  in  employment  olfloes  f<Mr  "extra  service,"  "aooommoda- 
lors  '*~for  women,  paitfeolarly  etoanm,  to  go  out  by  the  day  or  hour. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Union  wished  to  know  whether  such  a  suggestion  as  that 
of  hiring  a  portion  of  the  housework  done  by  persons  living  outside  the  house  would 
seem  practicable  to  experienced  housekeepers,  and  earnestly  asked  that  they  give  it  the 
braefit  of  their  experience  and  mature  judgment  by  answering  the  foUowiug  questions : 

1.  So  far  as  time  and  convenience  are  concerned,  could  you  arrange  to 
have  any  of  your  housework  —  e.r/.,  cooking,  cleaning,  laundry  work,  table 
serving,  chamberwork— done  by  helpers  oomiog  in  Irom  outside  by  tlie 
day  ar  hour? 

2.  Provided  there  were  no  difference  in  expense,  how  mudi  of  yoor 

housework  could  you  now  hire  done  by  outside  workers?  ^ 

3.  What  kind  of  work  —  i.e.,  cleaning,  washing,  cooking, '  chamberwork 
—  would  you  have  done  by  outside  help  ? 

4.  How  many  hours  per  week  would  you  employ  outside  helpers  ? 

5.  On  vrtmt  days  of  the  week  would  you  wish  them  to  come  ? 

6.  At  what  hours  of  the  day  would  it  be  most  ccmTenient  for  you  to  have 
them? 

7.  Could  you  arrange  to  have  them  at  other  hours  than  those  preferred  ? 

8.  Could  you,  by  emplopng  sufficient  outside  help,  do  away  with  one 
or  more  employees  living  in  your  house  ? 

9.  Provided  there  were  no  difference  in  expense,  would  you  be  willmg 
to  make  such  a  change  ?  If  not  willing,  please  state  reascms. 

10.  Does  the  following  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  houseliold  employee  to 
her  employer  over  and  above  her  wage  seem  to  you  a  fair  one? 

a.  Cost  of  food,  per  week,  • 

b.  Cost  of  heat,  light  and  Uundry  ("  rent,"  aviOIabte  spaee  occu- 

pied in  the  house,  is  not  counted)  per  week,  fiO 

c.  Wear  and  tear  on  houaehcdd  nieiirils  and  waste  doe  to  %no» 

ranee  CHT  carelesmeM  per  week,  l'<^ 

Total  per  week,  ^-^^ 

If  this  statement  does  not  seem  to  you  fair,  please  state  what  you  con- 
sider a  fair  estimate  for  the  dittereut  items  of  expense  g;iven : 

a.  Cost  of  food,  

b.  Cost  of  heat,  light,  laundry,  

c-  Wear  and  tear  and  waste,  

.  11.  If  you  are  willing  to  do  so,  state  the  amount  you  now  pay  pear  week 
for  household  service  and  the  number  of  houseworkers  you  employ.  Does 


this  include  laundry  work  or  any  otiier  outside  help?  If  so,  specify  what 
ontdde  help  is  included. 

12.  If  in  the  light  of  your  own  experience  it  seems  to  y^  impossible, 
either  now  or  in  the  future,  to  substitnte  help  from  outside  for  the  employees 
living  in  the  house,  please  state  reasons  leading  you  to  this  conclusion. 

The  above  inquiries,  which  deal  with  the  matter  of  supple- 
Dientino  or  superseding  the  work  of  the  house  by  the  employ- 
ment of  outside  help,  evidently  excited  more  interest  among 
employers  than  the  first  set,  which  was  devoted  to  the  possibility 
of  training  schools  for  domestic  helpers.  Obtaining  supple- 
mental workers  was  regarded  as  more  practicable  than  obtaining 
trained  workers.  The  college  woman's  attitude  toward  out- 
side help  seems  more  plastic  and  hopeful  than  that  of  the  club 
woman.  The  latter  believes  that  outside  help  could  be  utilized 
to  a  certain  extent,  but,  possibly  owing  to  longer  experience, 
she  is  less  confident  of  the  reliability,  punctuality,  and  effi- 
ciency of  any  worker  not  directly  under  her  personal  super- 
vision. 

The  number  of  employers  who  said  that  they  could  arrange 
to  have  certain  kinds  of  their  household  work  done  by  helpers 
coming  in  from  the  outside  was  164,  or  63.08  per  cent;  51,  or 
19.61  per  cent,  replied  that  they  could  not  so  arrange  their 
household  duties  ;  and  45,  or  17.31  per  cent,  declined  to  answer 
the  inquiry. 

The  number  of  employers  having  all  the  duties  of  the  house- 
hold performed  by  resident  employees  was  56,  or  21.54  per 
cent ;  those  having  work  done  by  employees  in  the  house  witii 
some  outside  assistance,  174,  or  66.92  percent;  those  having 
all  work  done  by  non-resident  employees,  19,  or  7.31  per 
cent;  and  11,  or  4.23  per  cent,  did  not  reply. 

The  most  popular  services  rendered  exclusively  by  non- 
resident Avorkers  are  cleaning,  washing  or  ironing,  or  both, 
and  care  of  furnace.  Chore-men  who  clean  windows,  beat  rugs, 
care  for  lawns,  walks,  etc.,  were  very  commonly  employed. 

Out  of  a  total  of  260  women,  221,  or  85  per  cent,  replied 
that  they  could  arrange  to  have  some  or  all  of  their  housework 
done  by  outside  help,  provided  there  Avas  no  increase  in  the 
expense;  203  employers  could  have  laundry  work  done ;  177, 
cleaning;  58,  cooking;  30,  parlor  work;  23,  second  work;  21, 
general  housework ;  and  six,  nursery  work. 
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In  answering  the  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  hours  a  week 
outeide  helpers  would  be  employed,  the  following  varying 
answers  were  received : 


ITow  Many  Hours  per  Week  Would  You  Employ  Outride  Helpenf 


Nmoitt  ov  Hoims. 


Hnmber 

An- 
swering 


3  hours, 

4  hourB, 

5  hours, 

6  hours, 
8  hours, 
Q  hours, 

10  hours, 

11  hours, 

14  hours, 

15  hours, 

16  hours, 
18  hours, 
20  hours, 
24  hours, 
27  boan, 


1 

1 
2 
6 
5 
2 
8 
10 
4 
4 
3 
5 
11 
14 
1 


30  hours, 
32  hours, 
40  hours, 
44  hours, 
46  hours, 
48  hours, 
56  hours, 
60  hours, 
72  hours, 
80  hours, 
Indefinite, 
None, 
Notststed, 

Total, 


Number 
An- 


Id 
3 
0 
1 
1 
4 
S 
4 

1 
46 

91 


980 


The  hours  designated  for  employing  outside  lielpers  were 

extremely  varied. 

From  the  replies  to  the  query,  "  On  what  days  of  the  week 
would  you  employ  outside  helpers?  'Va  g^eat  variety  of  answers 
was  received,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table : 


On  What  Days  of  the  Week  Would  You  Employ  Outside  Helpers? 


ov  tm  Wwmtu 


Every  day,  

Monday,  

Friday,  

Mouday  and  Tuesday,  . 
Monday  and  Wednesday, 
Monday  and  Thursday, 
Monday  and  Friday, 
Monday  and  Saturday,  - 
Tuesday  and  Wedneiday,  • 
Tuesday  and  Friday,    .  • 
Tuesday  and  Saturday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday, . . 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,-  - 
Thursday  and  Friday,  . 
Thursday  and  Saturday,  . 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday, 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Friday,  . 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Saturday, 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday. 
Monday,  Friday,  and  UMilardiQr,  . 


Num- 
ber An- 
swer- 
Ing 


37 
4 
3 
7 
1 
1 
8 
8 
1 
2 

1 

o 

1 
2 
1 
2 
16 
2 
4 
1 
1 


DAYS  M  nm  Wasx. 


Num- 
ber An- 

8wer- 
ing 


Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  - 
Wednesday.  Thursday,  and  Friday,  . 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 

Thursday, 
Monday,  TneBday,  Weteeaday,  and 

Saturday,    •      -      •      •  ; 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Fri- 
day,     ...  •       ■  • 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Friday,  and  Satur- 
day, .  

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  and 

Sunday,       .  '      ' ^    '  J 

Tuesday,  Weduesday,  Saturday,  and 

Sunday,  .  '  ' 

Monday,  Tuesday , Wednesday ,  Friday, 

and  Saturday  

Indefinite,  

None,  

Not  stated,  

TOTAIi,  


1 
1 

2 

3 

S 

4 

1 

1 

1 

54 
2 
88 


260 


Thirty-seven  employers  wanted  oatside  helpers  during  every 
day  of  the  week ;  seveu  wished  them  on  only  one  day  ;  30,  for 
two  days ;  28,  three  days;  13,  four  days ;  and  one,  five  days. 
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Two  employers  desired  uo  outside  help,  while  54,  or  20.77  per 
cent,  returned  very  indefinite  replies,  and  88,  or  33.85  per 
cent,  did  not  answer. 

Almost  as  great  a  variety  of  differences  of  opinions  was 
receiv  ed  in  response  to  the  inquiry,  ' '  At  what  hours  of  the 
day  would  it  be  most  convenient  for  you  to  have  ihmt  come  ?  " 

At  Whai  Hours  of  the  Day  Would  It  Be  Most  Convenient  for  You  to 


Have  Them  Comet 

CtAsaincATion. 

Number 
Answering 

PercenUsM 

46 

76 
1 
1 
8 
15 
20 
94 

17.69 
28.85 
0.39 
0.80 
3.07 
5.77 
7.09 
86.15 

260 

100.00 

K  outside  helpers  were  engaged  exclusively  in  the  forenoons^ 
as  the  above  replies  would  seem  to  indicate,  there  would  cer-- 
tainly  appear  to  be  no  lack  of  definite  free  time"  for  the 
outside  help,  no  matter  how  it  affected  those  living  in  tiie 
houses  in  which  they  were  employed. 

When  the  question  was  asked  whether  or  not  work  could  be 
so  arranged  that  the  outside  helpers  might  come  at  other  times 
than  those  preferred,  64,  or  24:,61  per  cent,  replied  in  the 
affirmative;  49,  or  18.85  per  cent,  in  the  negative;  41,  or 
15.77  per  cent,  thought  "  possibly  "  it  could  be  so  arranged  j 
and  106,  or  40.77  per  cent,  did  not  answer. 

Ninety-nine  women,  or  38,08  per  cent  of  those  replying 
thought  that  by  employing  sufficient  outside  help  they  could 
dispense  with  the  one  or  more  employees  at  present  living  in 
tiie  house ;  113,  or  43.46  per  cent,  did  not  believe  they  could 
get  along  with  less  inside  sei'vico;  and  48,  or  18.46  per  cent, 
did  not  have  an  opinion  either  way,  judging  from  the  fact  that 
they  did  not  reply.  Ninety,  or  34.62  per  cent,  of  the  em- 
ployers would  be  willing  to  make  such  a  change,  provided  it 
did  not  cost  more,  but  123,  or  47.31  per  cent,  would  not  make 
the  change  even  though  it  were  less  expensive,  many  of  them 
from  the  &ct  that  they  did  not  believe  it  was  possible  to 
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get  along  with  a  less  number  of  servants  than  they  already 
had. 

Among  the  replies  to  the  inquky,  Provided  there  were 
no  difference  in  expense,  would  you  be  willing  to  make  such  a 
change  ?  If  not  willing,  please  state  reasons  "  are  the  following, 
some  of  tiiem  rather  strong  and  pertinent  reasons : 

73.  Forty-two  years'  experience  as  honsekeeper  has  taught  mo  that  help  from  out- 
side has  made  much  mischief  with  the  regular  servants. 

240.  No.  I  have  tried  two  instead  of  three  indoor  employees  and  find  I  can  give 
more  privileges  and  run  my  domestic  machine  more  smoothly  with  three. 

227.  I  think  outside  help  upsets  the  regularity  of  one's  household.  They  are  more 
independent  and  are  inclined  to  make  tbe  girls  think  they  are  doing  too  much ;  in 
short,  cause  a  restlessness. 

239.  I  doubt  if  I  should.  My  objections  would  be,  first,  that  there  must  be  always 
a  degree  of  uncertainty  as  to  these  employees  coming  up  to  the  terms  of  agreement  — - 
they  disappoint;  and,  secondi  the  extra  opportanity  for  leakage  through  the  back 
door,  already  quite  an  item. 

258.  Most  certainly  not.  Should  never  have  the  same  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
**  outside  help"  as  in  the  help  living  under  my  roof.  Am  very  sure  my  servants  are 
better  lodged  and  fed  than  they  would  be  outside  my  house* 

281.  I  should  not  be  happy  if  people  whose  life  and  principal  interests  were  else- 
where were  coming  into  my  house  to  work.  I  donH  tiiink  humanity,  as  a  whole,  is 
naturally  honest  enough  to  bear  the  temptations,  and  besides  I  want  the  love  as  well 
as  respect  of  my  help. 

103.  No.  Any  radical  diange  in  t^e  system  which  is  the  result  of  many  generations* 
experience  would  ine^tably  hivolve  loss.  There  appears  to  be  too  much  deference  to 
the  criticisms  and  opinions  of  uneducated  servants. 

72.  Not  willing  because  outside  helpers  have  their  own  home. interests,  which  take 
their  strength,  and  they  come  to  work  tired.  Also  on  account  of  small  losses  which  are 
almost  inevitable  if  the  thing  is  done  continuously. 

60.  I  believe  in  letting  well  enough  alone — wish  other  people  would  do  the  same — 
and  then  would  come  back  the  day  of  contented  help  and  happy  kitchens— less  trained 
humanity  and  more  competent  humanity.  A  true  woman  soon  learns  to  run  a  house 
and  manage  her  own  help. 

52.  Objections :  The  carrying  of  filth  and  disease.  You  can  make  a  giri  who  lives 
in  your  bouse  keep  fairly  dmn  and  you  don't  feed  her  on  onions.  Oirls  whom  I  have 
tried  for  "  outside  help  '*  need  baths  and  dlfltoral  food. 

250.  Not  unless  I  could  get  better  service.  The  reason  is  simply  a  preference  to 
have  a  good  home  under  my  roof  for  as  many  persons  as  possible.  Also  the  omditions 
in  most  homes  in  which  the  girls  otherwise  live  are  not  likely  to  be  fiavtmble  to  tiieir 
development  as  neat  and  efficient  servants. 

177.  Only  for  laundry  work.  I  think  work  should  be  done  in  a  systematic  manner 
by  servants  in  the  house;  the  trouble  has  come  from  too  much  leniency  on  the  part  of 
the  honsekeeper  in  employing  outside  helpers.  In  the  end  they  really  mmke  more  work 
and  more  (rouble  by  coming  into  the  house. 

68.  I  should  not  be  willing.  A  person  who  has  been  with  a  family  some  time  has  an 
interest  in  that  family  and  its  aflkirs,  and  mutual  aflbction  brings  the  best  service.  A 
servant  should  feel  that  she  has  a  friend  in  heat  employer  and  a  home  in  her  service, 
which,  to  a  lonely  giri,  means  much. 

116.  No.  There  would  doubtless  be  confusion  in  dealing  with  several  diflbient 
workers.  In  ease  of  the  frequent  changes  in  plans  from  day  lo  day  (social  engage- 
ments at  diflbrent  hours),  it  would  be  mudh  more  difflenlt  to  arrange  with  workers, 
co-operative  kitdiens,  etc,  than  with  one  maid. 
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234.  Should  be  willing  except  for  the  fact  that  experience  has  taught  me  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  perfectly  honest  outside  workers.  The  laundresses  almost  invariably 
take  soap,  borax,  bread,  or  tea,  if  not  small  articles  of  clothing.  This  is  very  exas- 
pmting  as  well  as  expensive.  They  are  also  apt  to  make  trouble  with  the  permanent 
senrants,  intorfering  with  or  unsettling  them  in  one  way  or  another. 

76.  By  no  means.  I  consider  it  a  demoralizing  arrangement.  It  would  go  far 
toward  teeakingup  the  efdente  cordiale  which  should  exist  between  masters  and  ser- 
vants.  In  my  opini<m  the  family  bond  which  does  exist,  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
betwera  the  two  classes  is  worth  maintaining.  The  mistress  of  a  household  would  be- 
come mnch  more  exacting,  the  servant  far  less  interested  in  the  service  of  her  employer. 

174.  1  mnch  imfer  all  liie  wwk  of  my  household  to  be  done  by  people  living  in  the 
house,  paracttlariy  the  laundry  work,  for  economic  and  hygienic  reasons.  It  seems 
hii^ly  impcacticable  to  me  to  do  away  with  keeping  employees  in  the  house  wheti  thetj 
CM  be  afforded.  There  are  many  emergencies,  such  as  illness  or  unexpected  guests, 
wlien  to  be  without  tbem  would  be  enough  to  give  the  average  housekeeper  an  attack 
of  nerrous  pro8tmti<m. 

81.  I  desire  servants  in  ttie  house  to  answer  the  bell  in  the  hours  when  an  employee 
by  the  day  would  have  left,  and  fw  numberless  conveniences,  for  attention  in  illness 
w  emergencies,  mr  small  matters.  With  an  elderly  person,  or  small  children,  it  seems 
to  me  ia^apenaaUe  to  have  smrranto  in  tiie  house  as  residents.  I  also  think  that  food 
prepared  hi  the  bouse,  accorcUng  to  Indiyidual  tastes,  is  infinitely  more  attractive  than 
that  prepared  outside.  This  might  not  seem  so  impossiUe  in  an  apartment  as  in  a 
country  house. 

161. 1  shall  never  employ  outside  help  except  when  absolutely  necessary.  I  have 
great  fear  of  Termin  being  brought  into  the  house,  having  had  a  sad  experience  in  that 
line.  I  tidnk  timre  is  also  danger  of  omtagjon.  A  help^  by  the  day  tries  to  do  her 
wofk  well,  nsnally»  but  bas  not  the  same  interest  In  the  w<Mrk  or  in  economizing  ma- 
terials as  a  bouse  hdper.  In  time  of  illness,  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  bare  tbe  same 
wmnen  in  tbe  bouse  Atom  day  to  day  and  not  to  be  dependent  on  ouMde  helpere  who 
might  teU  becanae  of  the  weather,  from  illness  at  home,  or  other  causes. 

134.  I  should  not  be  willing  for  the  following  reasons:  The  a>nBtant  coming  and 
gc^g  <rf  the  <«pnrfatoionabi "  would  make  confusion  in  the  house,  and  more  care  for 
tiM  honselceeper.  It  would  aA»d  greater  opportunities  tot  raids  on  the  larder  and 
housekeeping  stores,  and  add  quite  a  good  deal  to  the  work  and  discomfort  of  tbe  home 
senrants.  Outside  help  would  not  be  so  reliable,  the  temptaticm  to  take  ^*a  day  off" 
would  be  greater,  and  everything  would  be  mcne  at  sixes  and  sevens.  We  couIdn*t 
bave  tbe  same  bold  <m  and  influence  over  tbem  as  when  their  home  is  with  us,  and  they 
would  not  have  any  special  intnest  in  us.  We  could  not  know  where  or  how  they 
qient  their  time  when  away,  and  they  might  be  the  medium  of  introducing  diseases  into 
ttM  b<Mne  and  we  Aould  be  kept  in  a  constant  wony. 

53.  In  Idling  nurse  gbrls  frmn  outride  I  have  found  these  difficulties':  Lack  of  puneta- 
ality,  owing  to  budness  in  some  cases,  to  htome  duties  in  otiier  cases.  I  have  had  tbem 
bring  in  Tormin  and  take  out  baby  I*a8.  I  was  unable  to  inrist  on  batiis  being  taken. 
In  buing  <Mie  person  in  for  deaning,  another  to  tend  tbe  docff  evenings,  etc.,  how  would 
yon  ever  know  who  bad  tacofcen,  mha  had  st<^,  who  bad  misbtid  ?  I  can't  ima^ne 
uiytbing  more  nnoomf<»table  tium  having  numerous  helpm  with  latch  keys  to  yonr 
house,  with  constant  anxiety  ae  to  their  coming  when  you  are  out  not  coming  in 
time  to  let  yon  goont.  Tbmt  if  tbe  cMldren  bad  the  measles  cme  would  be  deprived  of 
all  outside  help  on  account  of  oontagira,  and  when  one  most  needed  to  have  all  we's 
strength  for  nursing  or  helping  nurse,  one  would  have  to  go  into  the  kitchen  to  cook. 
Again  if  the  cook  is  sick  in  tte  night  \n  your  bouse,  she  calls  yon  in  time  so  that  l»eak- 
fast  is  not  unnecessarily  delayed.  If  In  bar  own  home,  you  would  be  notified  perhaps 
by  nine  o'clock. 

69.  Judging  from  tto  experience  dt  many  long  yeare,  I  crarider  it  imposrible  and 
dem(»«lizing  in  almost  every  case.  In  almost  eyery  home  there  are  children,  often 
very  yonng  children.  It  is  fcnr  them  nudnly,  or  Aould  be^  that  the  home  and  tbe  bouse- 
bold  exiat.  Then  there  are  old  people  and  invalids  to  be  oonridered  alio.  Apivt  ftom 
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tills,  were  ^  wwk  d<me  chiefly  from  the  outside,  it  follows  that  eharaeUr  would  be 
btfgely  ignored.  When  helpere  live  under  your  own  roof,  you  know  in  tbe  main  how 
thtir  leisure  time  is  spent  and  who  thrir  assodates  are.  Ton  know  that  they  sleep  io 
vrbcdescmie  places,  «id  are  not  likdy  to  bring  disease  or  moval  0(mtaadnati<m  into  tbe 
house,  as  wonU  be  posrible  where  two  or  three  came  dally  ftam  tiie  outside  It  is  also 
far  better  for  thdrown  chagacter  to  eomt  und^tte  influence  of  a  good  home.  They 
are  also  saved  the  expense  of  lodging.  Thm  would  be  no  saving  <A  food.  Each  gfai 
would  expect  to  get  her  meals  where  she  w<n*ked.  Those  hulies  most  liberal  and  gener* 
ous  in  providing  would  then  feed  the  wfacde  crowd.  It  would  be  woree  titan  at  preamt 
in  that  rMpect. 

The  employers  making  the  change  would  arrange,  in  most 
instances,  to  do  away  with  a  resident  laundress,  and  the  next 
greatest  number  would  have  cleaning  performed  by  an  out* 
sider;  37  would  dispense  with  a  resident  cook,  22  with  a 
parlor  maid,  16  with  the  nudd-of-all-work,  and  15  with  the 
second  maid. 

The  following  tabulation  of  answers  to  the  question  of  living 
expenses  of  employees  throws  light  on  a  phase  of  the  domestic 
problem  which  is  seldom  considered  by  tiie  employee,  and  too 
seldom  by  the  employer. 


Living  Expenses  and  Wages  Paid. 


HuxBKs  or  Ektlotxka. 

Cost  pjui  Emploxks  for^ 

Total  Cost  per  FxiutT  fok 

'  Emflotkbs 

food 

Heat. 
Light,  and 
Laundry 

Wear  and 

Tear 
and  Waste 

Living 

Wegea 

Total 

One,  ..... 
One,  

$2.00 

$0.50 

$1.00 

$3.50 

$7.00 

$10.10 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

7.00 

10.50 

One,  

2.00 

0.50 

0.25 

2.75 

3.29 

6.04 

One,      »      .      .  . 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

3.33 

6.83 

One,  

2.00 

0.50 

1,00 

3.50 

3.75 

7.25 

One,  

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

3.26 

6.76 

One,  ..... 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

2.10 

5.60 

One,  

Onei  

2.00 

0.50 

0.50 

3.00 

3.71 

6.71 

2.00 

0.50 

2.00 

4.50 

4.00 

8.60 

One,      4     .      •     •  . 

1.50 

0.50 

0.50 

2.50 

2.60 

6.00 

One,  

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

3.50 

7.00 

One,  

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

3.25 

6.75 

One,  ..... 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.£0 

8.60 

7.00 

One  

2.00 

1.00 

1.00 

4.00 

3.50 

7.50 

One,  

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

5.00 

8.50 

One,      •     •     •     •  . 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.60 

6.00 

8.60 

One,  

1.00 

0.25 

0.25 

1.50 

3.50 

5.00 

One,  

tee,  

2.00 

1.00 

2.00 

5.00 

3.00 

8.00 

1.25 

0.25 

0.50 

2.00 

2.60 

4.60 

One,  

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.60 

8.25 

6.76 

One,  

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

8.00 

6.50 

One,  

2.00 

0.50 

1-00 

3.60 

4.00 

T.60 

One,  

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

2.75 

6.25 

One,  

One.  

2-00 

0.25 

0.75 

3.00 

2.50 

6.50 

2.00 

0.50 

0.50 

8.00 

4.00 

7.00 

One,  

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

2.50 

6.00 

One,  

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

3.00 

6.50 

One  

One,  

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

8.60 

2.60 

6.00 

2.00 

0.50 

1.75 

4.25 

2.80 

7.05 

One,  

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

2.87 

6.37 

One,  

2.00 

o.so 

1.00 

3.60 

2.60 

6.00 

One,  

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

3.50 

4.75 

8.25 

One,  

2.00 

1.00 

1.00 

4.00 

4.00 

8*00 

20 
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Living  Expenses  and  Wages  Paid  —  Continued. 


Cost  per  Emploxkk  foe— 


One, 

One, 

One» 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One. 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One» 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

One, 

Oom^ 
One, 

One, 

One, 
One, 
One, 
One, 
One, 
One, 
One, 
One, 
One, 
One, 
One, 
One, 
One, 
One, 


Food 


Heat, 
Light,  and 
Laundry 


Wear  and 

Tear 
and  Waste 


$2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
8.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.50 
4.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.59 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


tl-50 

0.50 
0.50 
2.00 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50  I 
0.50 
0.25 
0.50 
0.50 
0.40 
0.50 
0.60 

0.50 

0.75 
0.50 
1.00 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
1.00 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.60 
1.00 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.25 
0.50 
0-50 
0.50 
0.25 
0.50 
0.50 
0.35 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.25 
0.60 
0.50 
0.50 
0.60 
0.50 
0.50 
0.60 
0.50 
0.50 
0.60 
1.00 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
1.00 
1.00 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 


$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
0.50 
1.00 
1.00 
0.25 
1.00 
0.60 

1.00 
1.75 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
1.00 
0.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.50 
1.00 
0.50 
1.50 
0.50 
0.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
0.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
0.50 
0.25 
1.00 
0.50 
1.00 
0.10 
1.00 
1.00 
0.60 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
0.50 
0.75 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1,00 
1.00 
0.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


Total  Cost  per  Fahilt  wom 
1£mpu>tkks 


Living 


Wages 


ToUl 


$4.50 
3.50 
3.50 
5.00 
8.50 
8.50 
3.50 
3.50 
8.60 
8.50 
2.75 
8.60 
8.50 
2%65 
3.50 
3.00 
2.00 
4.50 
5.50 
3.50 
6.00 
3.50 
3.50 
8.50 
5.00 
3.50 
2.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
5.00 
3.50 
3.00 
4.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
2.75 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.25 
4.75 
8.50 
2.85 
3.50 
2.60 
3.50 
3.50 
2.35 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.00 
2.84 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
4.00 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
6.00 
4.00 
3.50 
3.50 
8.60 


$4.00 
4.00 
8.50 
4.00 
8.50 
8.00 
4.20 
4.00 
4.00 
3.50 
3.50 
8.50 
4.25 
4.00 
5.50 
5.00 
4.25 
4.00 
4.50 
4.50 
4.60 
4.00 
4.00 
3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
2.50 
5.00 
3.75 
4.00 
4.50 
8.25 
5.00 
4.50 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
8.50 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.50 
4.00 
4.50 
4.25 
4.00 
4.00 
3.50 
4.00 
3.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.50 
4.00 
3.25 
4.00 
3.00 
4.50 
3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
3.00 
5.00 
4.00 
3.00 
3.50 
3.00 
8.00 


$8.50 
7.50 
7.00 
9.00 
7.00 
6.50 
7.70 
7.50 
7.50 
7.00 
6.25 
7.00 
7.75 
6.65 
9.00 
8.00 
6.25 
8.50 
10.00 
8.00 
9.50 
7.50 
7.50 
7.00 
9.00 
7.50 
0.50 
0.00 
8.60 
7.25 
7.50 
0.50 
0.76 
8.00 
9.00 
7.60 
7.00 
7.60 
7.00 
7.50 
7.50 
0.75 
7.50 
7.00 
7.60 
7.75 
9.00 
7.60 
6.85 
7.00 
0.00 
6.50 
7.50 
HM 
7.00 
7.60 
6.75 
7.00 
5.84 
8.60 
7.00 
7.60 
7.50 
7.00 
8.00 
7.60 
6.50 
8.50 
10.00 
7.00 
7.00 
6.50 
6.66 


Living  Expenses  and  Wages  Paid  —  Contmned. 


1 

Total*  Cost  per  Family  for 
Emflotkbs 

Food 

Heat. 
Light,  and 
Laimdry 

Wear  and 

Tear 
ftnd  Waste 

living 

Totoi 

One,        •       .       •       .  • 

$2.00 

$0.50 

W" 

$1.00 

M  so 

it?  .00 

Owbm        •       •       •       •  • 

2.00 

0.66 

2.00 

Q  00 

VHV,              •             •             «            ■  . 

One,  

3.00 

2.00 

OmW 

10  00 

One,  ..... 

2.00 

0.50 

0.50 

ft  AA 

A.  no 

7  00 

One,      •     •      •      .  . 

3.00 

0.50 

1.50 

J,  00 

0.00 

W  ft  W 

One,  

One  

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

O.  tlU 

7-00 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

o.  OU 

9  fiA 

A.  vU 

11.00 

One.      •     •     •     •  . 

1.50 

0.50 

^^■■w,               .               •              *              «  ■ 

Two,  

2.00 

1.50 

1.00 

O.  1  w 

17  75 

Two  

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

1  .uu 

V.  f  w 

Two,     •      •     «      .  • 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

§  .uu 

7  01 

1  .17  J. 

14.  Ql 

Two  

2.00 

1.00 

1.00 

o.UU 

AA 
o.UU 

on 

Two,  

5.00 

1.00 

IZ.UU 

11  AA 

Two.     .      •     .      •  • 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7  .OU 

in  AA 
lu  .uu 

17  OA 

^fc    W                             #                    •                   »                    •  » 

Two  

2.00 

0.50 

3.00 

T 1  AA 
J.1.UU 

fi  Pt£\ 
o.ou 

1Q 

j_          I           ■            ■            •            •  • 

Two  

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

i  .UU 

ft  RA 

19.  OU 

Two.      •      .      •      •  • 

3.50 

0.50 

1.00 

1 A  AA 

7  0*\ 

17  0'\ 
1  i  *  Jv 

Two,  

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

■7  AA 

i  .UU 

O  AA 
V.UU 

1A  AA 

Two  

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.UU 

O.UU 

IS  Mft 

Two.      •      •      .      .  • 

3.00 

0.50 

1.00 

n  AA 

7  AA 
1  .UU 

Ifi  AA 
lu .  UU 

Two  

2.00 

0.50 

0.50 

e  AA 
O.UU 

7  AA 

7.UU 

lO  AA 

xo.uu 

Two.  ..... 

5.00 

1.00 

4.00 

OA  AA 

ft  7K 

o.  lO 

9ft  TS 

Two.      •      .      .      •  • 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

T  AA 

i  .  UU 

ft  7f» 

A  "  ^8          •          •           •          •  • 

Two.     .      .      .      •  • 

2.50 

0.50 

1.00 

Q  AA 

o  .UU 

1A  AA 
XU.UU 

1ft  AO 

Two.  

2.75 

0.75 

1.00 

O  AA 

y  .UU 

fi  ^ 

o.«u 

17  9S 

Two.     •      .      •     .  . 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

T  AA 

I  .UU 

Q  AA 

y  .UU 

Ifi  AA 
xu  •  uu 

»W                              •                    •                    ~                   •  • 

Two  

3.50 

1.00 

1.00 

I  1  AA 

II  .UU 

fi  AA 
o.UU 

10  on 

Two,  

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

T  AA 

i  .UU 

B  AA 
O.UU 

IS  AA 

Xv.W 

Two.     •     •      •      •  • 

2.00 

0.50 

0.50 

A  AA 

D.UU 

11  AA 
11. UU 

17  AO 
1 1  •  uu 

Two,  

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

T  AA 

7  .UU 

Q  AA 
V.UU 

1A  fiA 
XO  .UU 

Two.  ..... 

2.00 

0.50 

l.UO 

T  AA 

7  .UU 

Q  AA 
V.UU 

1A  HA 

Xv.Vv 

Two,     •      •     •     •  • 

2.00 

0.50 

0.50 

a  AA 

A  AA 

y  .uu 

1  ^  AA 
10  .UU 

Two,  ..... 

4.00 

0,50 

1.00 

1 1  AA 
11 -UU 

a  AA 
V.UU 

OA  AA 
^U  *UU 

Two,  

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

T  AA 

7.0U 

fi  RA 

O.Ov 

1R  SA 

Two.     •     .      •     ■  • 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

T  AA 

7  .UU 

O  AA 
9  .UU 

1A  AA 
lu .  UU 

Two  

3.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1 A  AA 

lU. UU 

1Q  O^i 

Two,  

2.75 

0.50 

1.00 

o.ou 

Q  liA 
V  .vV 

1ft  flA 

Two,     •      .     .     •  • 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

*T  AA 
i  .UU 

Q  AA 

1A  AA 

XD  .uu 

Two,  

2.50 

1.00 

2.00 

11  AA 

J.1.UU 

fi  lUl 
O.OU 

1Q  ^ 
XV.9U 

Two,  

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

•y  AA 
/  .UU 

ft  ftA 
O.DU 

1*^  RA 

XU  .UU 

Two,     •      •     •     •  • 

2.50 

0.35 

0.75 

T  9A 

Q  AO 

Ifi  90 
xu .  ^u 

Two  

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7  (id 

a  lUU 

1A  00 

Two,  

4.50 

2.00 

2.00 

17  AA 
J.1  -UU 

Q  AA 

OA  AA 

Two,     •     .     •     •  • 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7  An 

ft  ^ 

Xv  .OiP 

Two,  

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7  AA 
i  .UU 

1A  ^A 

Xf  .«IU 

Two,  

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7  AA 
t  .UU 

O  AA 
»  .UU 

1A  IM 

Xu.  vU 

Two,  

2.00 

0.50 

0.50 

A  AA 
O.UU 

C\  ^A 
D .  OU 

19  ^Ci 

Two,  

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

9.00 

16.00 

Two,  

2.00 

0.50 

0.50 

6.00 

8.50 

14.50 

Two,     .     •     •     •  . 

2.00 

0.50 

2.00 

9.00 

9.25 

17  .^O 

Two,  

3.00 

0.50 

1.00 

9.00 

8.25 

17.25 

Two,  

3.00 

0.50 

1.00 

9.00 

9.00 

18.00 

Two.     •     .      •     .  . 

&  WW                     V              o              w              V  ■ 

3.00 

0.50 

1.25 

9.50 

8.00 

17.50 

Two,  

2.00 

0.50 

0.25 

5.50 

8.67 

14.17 

Two,      .      •      .      .  . 

4.00 

2.00 

2.00 

16.00 

8.00 

24.00 

Two,     •     •     »     •  . 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

9.50 

16.50 

Two,  ..... 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

7.50 

14.50 

Two,  

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

8.50 

15.50 

Two  

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

9.00 

16.00 

Two,      •      •      .      .  . 

2.00 

0.25 

0.50 

5.50 

8.00 

13.50 

Two,  

2.50 

0.50 

1.00 

8.00 

8.00 

16.00 

Two,      .      .      .      .  . 

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

10.50 

17.50 

Two  

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

6.00 

13.00 

Two,  

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

9.00 

16.00 

Two,  

8.00 

1.00 

1.00 

10.00 

9.00 

19.00 

Two  

8.00 

1.00 

1.00 

10.00 

11.00 

21.00 

Two,  

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

8.00 

15.00 

Two,  

2.50 

0.50 

1.00 

8.00 

9.50 

17.50 

Two,  

3.25 

0.50 

1.00 

9.50 

7.00 

16.50 

Two,  

3.25 

0.50 

1.00 

9.50 

9.50 

19.00 

Two,  

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

8.00 

15.00 

Two,  

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

7.75 

14.75 

Two,  

2.00 

0.50 

1.00 

7.00 

7.00 

14.00 

22 


Living  Expenses  and  Wages  Paid  —  Concluded. 


Himani  ojt  Kmplotus. 


Food 


Two, 

Two, 

Two, 

Two, 

Two, 

Two, 

Two, 

Two, 

Two, 

Two, 

Two, 

Two, 

Three, 

Three, 

Three, 

Three, 

Three, 

Three, 

Three, 

Three, 

Three, 

Three, 

Three, 

Three, 

Three, 

Three, 

Three, 

Three, 

Three, 

Three, 

Three, 

Three, 

Three, 

Three, 

Three, 

Three, 

Three, 

Three, 

Three, 

Four, 

Four, 

Four, 

Four, 

Four, 

Four, 

Four, 

Four, 

Four, 

Five, 

Five, 

Five, 

Five, 

Jive, 

Seven, 

Sight, 


$2.50 
2.00 
3.50 
2.75 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.50 
2.00 
2.50 
8.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.50 
2.00 
3.00 
4.00 
3.50 
2.00 
2.00 
3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
2.00 
2.00 
4.50 


Heat, 
Light,  And 
Laundry 


Wear  and 

Tear 
and  Waste 


(m.5Q 


$0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
1.00 
0.60 
0.60 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 

o.so 

1.00 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.75 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.25 
0.50 
0.50 
1.00 
0.50 
0.50 
0.75 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.25 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0  50 
0.75 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 
0.50 


$130.35 


$1.00 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
0.50 
0.50 
1.00 
1.00 
0.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
0.50 
1.00 
1.25 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
0.15 
1.00 
1.60 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
0.76 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
0.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
0.75 
1.00 
1.00 
0.50 
0.25 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


$227.60 


Total  Cost  pkr  Family  for 

£VPLOY£ES 


Lhrtaff 


WatM 


#8.00 

7.00 
10.00 
9.50 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
6.00 
6.00 
7.00 
10.50 
12.00 
10.50 
10.50 
10.50 
10.50 
9.00 
10.50 
13.50 
7.50 
10.50 
10.50 
10.50 
7.95 
10.50 
13.60 
10.50 
10.50 
10.50 
10.60 
7.60 
10.50 
10.50 
13.50 
10.60 
12.00 
14.25 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
18.00 
14.00 
18.00 
22.00 
19.00 
14.00 
17.50 
22.50 
25.00 
27.50 
17.50 
24.50 
48.00 


$1,642.69 


$13.12 

7.00 

9.00 
10.00 

9.50 

8.50 

9.00 

9.00 

8.00 

9.00 
11.00 

8.75 
14.00 
13.50 
13.00 
14.00 
13.50 
14.50 
12.00 
13.50 
14.00 
14.20 
13.00 
13.00 
18.00 
15.00 
17.00 
17.00 
14.50 
13.00 
12.50 
10.50 
13.62 
13.60 
12.00 
15.00 
17.00 
13.50 
14.00 
22.50 
24.50 
22.00 
18.00 
20.00 
22.00 
20.00 
17.50 
20.00 
23.33^^ 
25.00 
25.50 
34.67 
28.00 
45.00 
84.88% 


$1,913.76% 


Toua 


$21.12 

14.00 
19.00 
19.50 
16.50 
15.50 
16.00 
16.00 
15.00 
15.00 
17.00 
15.75 
24.50 
25.50 
23.50 
24.50 
24.00 
25.00 
21.00 
24,00 
27.50 
21.70 
23.50 
23.50 
28.50 
22.95 
27.50 
30.50 
25.00 
23.50 
23.00 
21.00 
21.12 
24.00 
22.50 
28.50 
27.50 
25.50 
28.25 
36.50 
38.50 
36.00 
31.00 
34.00 
40.00 
42.00 
36.50 
34.00 
40.83^ 
47.50 
50.50 
62.17  ' 
45.50 
69.50 
llS.88tft 


$3,656.45% 


The  preceding  table  shows  the  cost  few  each  employee  for 
food,  heat,  light,  laundry,  wear  and  tear  and  waste,  in  the 
234  fiiiiiilies  supplying  figures  in  answer  to  this  inquiry.  The 
table  is  arranged  to  show  families  employing  from  one  servant 
up  to  eight.  The  first  column  shows  the  estimated  cost  for  each 
employee  for  food  ;  the  second,  the  cost  for  each  employee  for 
heat,  lightj  and  kim^yi  aiid  4Jie  third  column,  the  cost  for 
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each  employee  for  wear  and  tear  and  waste.  The  fourth  column 
shows  the  total  cost  of  these  estimated  living  expenses  for  one 
employee,  two  employees,  etc.  The  last  three  columns  of 
the  table  indicate  the  total  cost  per  fiunily  for  employees  for 
living  expenses  and  wages. 

In  the  following  recapitulation,  we  bring  forward  the  total 
itemized  cost  of  all  employees  in  the  234  lamilies  replying  : 


Recapitulation :  ToUd  Cost  of  AH  Employees. 


KUXBBR  OF  Em- 
PLOTWB. 

Number 
of 
Em- 
ployers 

Cost  of 
Food 

Heat. 
Light,  and 

Wear  and 

Tear 
and  Wutc 

Total 
Living 
BrpMWia 

Wages 
raid 

Total 
Cost  of  Em- 
ployees 

One  omployeOy  • 

Twownployeee,, 
Three  employees. 
Four  employeee. 
Five  employeeB,  . 
Seven  employees, 
mi^Mipioyoeo, 

114 

77 
27 
9 
6 
1 
1 

$233.84 
371.50 
171.00 
92.00 
77.60 
14.00 
36.00 

$60.75 
03.70 
44.25 

17.00 
13.76 
8.60 

4.00 

$108.70 
160.50 
78.95 
33.00 
18.75 
.  7.00 
8.00 

$403.29 
626.70 
289.20 
142.00 
110.00 
24.60 
48.00 

$432.81 
670.30 
378.32 
186.50 
136.50V3 
45.00 
64*33Vi 

$836.10 
1.296.00 
667.52 
328.50 

246.50V3 
69.50 

112.38Vi 

Totals, 

234 

$M6.84 

$236.95 

$409.00 

$1,$1S.7$% 

•8,M6.4SK 

This  reo^>italatloji  may  be  read  as  follows :  Of  the  families 
answering  the  inquiry  as  to  the  coBt  of  living  and  wages,  77  em- 
ployed two  maids,  making  a  total  of  154  maids.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  total  living  expenses  for  these  154  employees 
were  $625.70,  including  $371.50  for  food,  $93.70  for  heat,  light, 
and  laundry,  and  $160.60  for  wear  and  tear  and  waste.  These 
employees  received  $670.30  in  wages,  making  the  total  cost 
of  154  employees  in  the  77  families,  $1,296.  Other  lines  may 
be  read  in  a  similar  manner. 

Exclusive  of  wages,  these  234  families  paid  $1,642.69  for 
1^6  living  expenses  of  those  persons  employed  by  them,  made 
up  as  follows :  $995.84  for  food,  $236.95  for  heat,  light,  and 
laundry,  and  $409.90  for  wear  and  tear  and  waste.  The  aggre- 
gate amount  paid  in  cash  for  wages  by  these  234  fiimilies  was 
$1,913.76% ;  the  total  cost  of  all  employees  in  the  234  fiunilies, 
$3,556.45%.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  total  amount  of 
expense  inooired  for  domestic  service,  the  families  paid  in  cash 
to  their  help  53.81  per  cent,  and  the  expense  of  keeping  these 
servants  in  the  house  was  46.19  per  cent. 

The  following  table  reduces  the  above  recapitulation  of  total 
cost  of  all  employees  to  an  average  per  capita  cost  of  each 
employee : 
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Recapitulation  :  Average  per  Capita  Cost  o  f  Each  Employee. 


CusflonoATHnr. 

Number 
of 
Em- 
ployees 

AvsBAOB  Cost  fksl  Emploteb  fob— 

Total 
Average 

Coftt 
per  £m- 

ployee 

Food 

Heal, 
Light,  and 
Lsondry 

Wear  and 

Tear 
and  Waste 

Living 

Wages 

One  employeei 
Two  employees,  . 
Three  employees,  • 
Fomr  employees,  .  • 
FWe  employees,  . 
Seven  employees,  . 
Bt|^  em|^y«ee»  • 

T0VAI.B, 

114 
154 
81 

36 
25 
7 
8 

$2.05 
2.41 
2.11 
2.55 
3.10 
2.00 
4.50 

$0.55 
0.61 
0.55 
0.47 
0.55 
0.50 
0.60 

$0.96 
1,05 
0.92 
0.92 
0.75 
1.00 
1.00 

$3.54 
4.06 
3.57 
3.94 
4.40 
3.60 
6.00 

$3.  SO 
4.35 
4.67 
5.18 
5.46 
6.43 
8.04 

$7.33 
8.41 
8.24 
9.12 
9.86 
9.93 

14.04 

$2.34 

$0.56 

$0.07 

$8.87 

$4.50 

$8.87 

1 

This  table  shows  that  in  the  234  families  represented,  there 
were  425  employees,  and  that  the  total  average  per  capita  cost 
of  living  was  $3.87  per  week,  made  up  as  tbUows :  Food,  $2.34 ; 
heat,  light,  and  laundry,  56  cents ;  wear  and  tear  and  waste, 
97  cents.  The  average  weekly  wage  was  $4.50,  making  the 
total  average  per  capita  cost  to  the  householder  $8.37  per  week. 

This  indicates  that  not  all  the  householder's  expenses  are  in- 
cluded when  she  pays  her  help  the  wages  contracted  for  in  cash. 
It  has  cost  her  $3.87  to  keep  the  servant  in  food,  heat,  laundry, 
and  other  incidentals,  so  that  of  the  total  average  cost  per  em- 
ployee ($8.37 ) ,  54  per  cent  is  cash  in  the  form  of  wages,  and  46 
per  cent  is  in  the  form  of  living  expenses,  which  the  employee 
would  have  to  pay  elsewhere  for  her  own  accommodation. 

The  next  recapitulation  shows  the  maximam,  mmimum,  and 
average  wages  paid  per  week,  the  average  living  expenses  per 
week,  and  the  total  average  weekly  cost  of  employees. 


Recapitulation. 


Cl.ABSIFIOAtIOV. 

Number 
of 
Em- 
ployees 

Wmss  Paid  m  Wkkk 

Average 
Living  Ex- 
penses 

A  vtrage 
Cost  of 
Employees 

Mlnb&BOi 

Avenge 

One  employee,    •      «      •  . 

Two  employees,  .... 

Three  employees, 

Four  employees,  •     •      •  • 

Five  employees,  .... 

Seven  employees, 

BIgiil  em^yeea, 

114 

154 
81 
36 
25 
7 
8 

$7.00 
13.12 
18.00 
24.50 
34.67 
45.00 

$2.10 
5.75 
10.50 
17.50 
23.33^ 
45.00 
64.$8M 

$3.80 
8.70 
14.01 
20.72 
27.30 
45.01 
64^ 

$3.54 
8.12 
10.71 
15.76 
22.00 
24*50 
48«00 

$7.33 
16.82 
24.72 
36.48 
49.30 
69.51 

m.82 

Considering  the  line  showing  154  employees  working  in  the 
77  families  which  employ  two  persons  in  household  work,  it  is 
seen  that  the  maximum  wages  paid  for  the  two  employees  were 
$13.12 ;  the  minimum,  $5.75  ;  and  the  average,  $8.70,  or  $4.35 
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for  each  person.  The  average  cost  of  living  for  each  of  these 
employees  was  almost  as  high  as  the  average  wages  paid.  On 
an  average  the  two  employees  in  the  77  families  cost  each  family 
$8.70  for  wages  and  $8.12  for  living  expenses,  making  a  total 
cost  to  each  householder  for  domestic  service  of  $16.82  for  two 
employees  for  one  week.  Other  lines  may  be  read  in  a  similar 
manner. 

The  summary  of  these  tables  shows  that,  while  the  domestic 
employee  looks  upon  the  amount  of  money  she  receives  as  being 
her  wage,  and  while  the  employer  also  looks  upon  the  wage  as 
being  the  cost  of  her  employee,  both  have  foiled  to  reckon  the 
cost°of  Uving.  The  average  cost  of  food  is  $2.34 ;  average 
cost  of  heat,  light,  and  hwindry,  $0»56 ;  average  wear  and  tear 
and  waste,  $0.97,  making  the  average  living  expenses  of  the 
domestic  employee  $3.87.  This  makes  the  average  cost  of  the 
domestic  employee  to  her  employer  almost  twice  as  great  as 

her  average  wage. 

Compared  with  her  sisters  in  the  industrial  field,  the  house- 
worker  o^ainly  is  well  compensated.  One  of  the  employers 
commenting  on  this  fiict  that  sufficient  consideration  was  not 
given  to  the  cost  of  living  of  the  household  employee,  said: 
«« We  paid  for  board  and  lodging  during  the  special  training 
for  a  school  teacher  in  a  State  Normal  School  in  Massachu- 
setts about  $300  a  year  for  three  years.  This  student  is  now 
earning  $7  a  week  teaching  a  country  school.  Out  of  this  she 
pays  $4  a  week  for  board,  leaving  $3.  A  houseworker  un- 
trained, who  is  paid  $3  or  $3.50  per  week  besides  her'board, 
is  surely  well  paid  in  comparison." 

The  final  inquiry  on  the  schedule  asked,  **  K  in  the  light  of 
your  own  experience  it  seems  to  you  impossible,  either  now  or 
in  the  future,  to  substitute  help  from  outside  for  the  employees 
living  in  the  house,  please  state  reasons  leading  you  to  this 
conclusion."  Sixty-six,  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  employers 
answered  in  the  aflfirmative,  and  116,  or  45  per  cent,  answered 
in  the  negative.  Among  the  reasons  given  by  the  45  per  cent 
for  not  employing  outside  help  was  that  the  care  of  children 
and  the  answering  of  door  bells  required  constant  service. 
Forty-four  employers  were  content  to  say  that  they  could 
not  employ  outsiders  "because  they  could  not."  Lack  of 
reliability  in  outside  workers  was  given  as  a  reason  by  46 
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women ;  laok  of  mutual  iuteredt,  by  34 ;  increase  of  care  for 

housekeepers,  by  38;  21  were  satisfied  with  the  present  ar- 
rangement ;  18  others  felt  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  arrange 
hours  regularly ;  18  others  deplored  the  bad  eflfect  which  living 
outside  would  have  on  employees ;  17  stated,  ''At  present  out- 
side  workers  are  of  a  poor  claas."  Danger  of  contagion,  etc., 
due  to  unsanitary  homes,  was  the  reason  given  by  17  persons; 
15  felt  the  difficulty  of  reaching  outside  workers  when  wanted ; 
nine  feared  that  outside  workers  would  be  apt  to  rob  their  em- 
ployers ;  eight  gave  as  a  reason  for  rejecting  the  possibility  of 
such  a  change  the  bad  effect  of  outside  employees  on  the  resident 
ones ;  five  women  thought  ihey  could  not  endure  the  annoy- 
ance of  continual  coming  and  going ;  ^'  four  gave  as  a  reason 
that  home  interests  would  take  the  time  and  strength  of  non- 
resident employees. 

Some  of  the  answers  are  given  more  in  detail  as  follows : 

26.  It  seems  easily  possible  and  preferable  to  me  except  in  case  of  nursemaid.  I 
also  think  tbat  one  servant  sbould  always  be  in  the  house,  bat  this  conld  be  arranged  if 
several  are  regularly  employed.  I  believe,  however,  that  entirely  ontside  help  would 
place  more  respoiuubility  upon  Uie  liooMkaeper,  but  sbe  would  be  compensated  by 
better  results. 

37.  One  can  have  more  inflnence  for  good  over  servants  by  having  them  live  in  the 
home,  also  can  teach  them  many  things  beside  housework,  like  keeping  their  clothes  in 
repair,  etc.  I  even  taught  one  servant  to  read  and  write,  and  she  never  trespuaed  be* 
yond  her  place.   She  lived  with  me  seven  years  until  she  married. 

174.  I  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  plan  suggested.  It  strikes  me  as  being  a 
most  inconvenient  manner  of  keeping  house.  I  am  afraid  the  plan  will  never  be 
adopted  by  those  who  can  afford  to  keep  competent  service  in  the  house.  I  also  think 
that  housework  in  a  private  family  where  comfortable  room  and  food  is  supplied  the 
very  best  form  of  employment  that  young  women  can  undertake. 

87.  There  will  be  no  solution  of  the  problem  until  two  things  are  assured :  The 
mistress  much  watch  over,  care  for,  and  feel  a  personal  interest  in  the  girls  in  her 
kitchen,  and  the  girls  must  feel  as  much  interest  in  their  work  and  their  mistress  as  if  it 
were  their  own  home.  They  must  put  themselves  in  each  other's  places.  Therefore,  to 
have  the  best  results  they  must  live  together- 

24.  It  would  depend  whether  available  helpers  could  be  secured  who  would  be  willing 
to  come  in  each  morning  in  time  to  prepare  breakfast  and  leave  after  the  dishes  for  the 
evening  meal  Avere  put  away  for  the  same  wages  as  now  paid  to  helpers  in  the  house 
doing  practically  the  same  work.  This  does  not  seem  to  me  possible,  save  when  the 
servant  for  family  reasons  prefers  to  go  to  her  own  home  at  night. 

64.  Not  impossible,  but  an  added  difficulty  for  the  housekeeper.  Work  is  more 
regular  and  personal  interest  greater  with  steady,  indoor  work,  with  due  regard  to 
privileges.  Outside  helpers  are  more  useful  in  apartment  life  and  near  centres  of  popu- 
lation. Even  there,  in  view  of  sudden  illness  and  the  demands  of  hospitality,  at  least 
one  servant  is  important  in  a  family  of  safflcient  means  to  live  comfortably  and  receive 
friends  freely. 

208.  I  think  that  with  the  work  of  the  house  as  equally  divided  as  possible  much 
more  interest  is  taken  by  servants  if  they  live  in  a  family  and  are  made  to  take  pride  in 
their  work;  and  if  tbev  can  have  a  room  by  themselves,  no  matter  how  small,  they  are 
much  more  contented.  One  of  our  servants  has  been  in  the  family  30  years  and  one  15. 
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The  cooks,  who  are  not  usually  so  coinpetent,  do  not  stay  so  long.   I  think  we  have  had 
four  in  the  last  12  years,  but  of  course  the  cooking  is  very  simple. 

23.  For  the  future  I  do  not  presume  to  predict.  At  present  I  cannot  see  how  em- 
ploying piece  work  from  a  number  of  outsiders  can  quite  substitute  for  the  really  efficient 
general  housework  girl  with  her  ever  ready,  kindly  helping  hand  (two  such  girls  I've 
had).  This  is  especially  true  for  a  mother  with  a  family.  At  the  same  time  it  would 
do  away  with  the  somewhat  dubious  "  girFs  room,"  and  for  the  girl  herself,  that  great 
loneliness  of  being  in  a  family  but  not  of  it. 

41.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  should  never  be  quite  willing  to  have  the  cooking  done  by 
some  one  coming  in  from  outside.  Reasons  :  (1)  Plans  for  the  next  day  are  sometimes 
necessarily  changed  late  in  the  evening  when  it  would  be  difficult  to  notify  such  a 
worker.  (2)  Unless  the  worker  could  easily  send  word  to  you  if  she  were  unable  to 
come,  and  were  more  than  ordinarily  conscientious  about  it,  she  might  cause  consider- 
able inconvenience  by  failing  to  send  word  that  she  was  not  coming. 

80.  I  think  it  might  be  managed  much  more  to  the  advantage  of  employer  than  of 
employee.  My  maids  have  separate  bedrooms,  and  I  wish  them  to  consider  my  honse 
a  home.  If  I  pay  now  for  fifteen  hours  a  day,  the  wages  should  be  much  less  for  eight, 
which  is  the  ordinary  day's  work.  Another  drawback  to  the  plan,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
that  young  women  would  be  much  on  the  streets,  going  and  coming,  and  liable  to  be 
imposed  upon  and  tempted  to  spend  money  for  clothes  to  make  a  good  appearance  out- 
side. They  are  deprived  of  the  shelter  of  a  home. 

62.  First :  The  food  and  cooking  that  suits  one  person  would  not  often  suit  another, 
and  outside  cooking  presupposes  similarity  of  tastes.  Second :  Nursery  work  means 
night  work  as  well  as  day,  often.  Third :  Parlor  work  is  from  the  nature  of  it  rather 
irregular  (early  and  late),  and  too  many  employees  coming  and  going  would  take  away 
from  the  quiet  atmosphere  of  a  household,  and  the  girl  would  hardly  take  as  much 
interest  in  the  family  belongings  or  the  family  themselves,  which  would  seem  a  loss- 

187.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  when  changing  cooks  I  have  had  all  the  wash- 
ing and  cleaning  and  most  of  the  sweeping  done  by  the  hour  at  from  50  cents  to  $1  per 
week  (depending  on  season  of  year)  cheaper  than  my  usual  wages.  That  necessitates 
the  second  girl  doing  the  cooking  and  the  nursemaid  washing  dishes,  and  as  each  em- 
ployee objects  to  doing  anything  but  "  her  own  work,"  I  cannot  continue  it  permanently, 
as  I  should  much  prefer.  The  fewer  servants  the  less  quarreling,  breaking,  and  general 
waste. 

234.  The  plan  of  having  ontside  workers  come  in  has  never  worked  with  pttfeet 
satisfaction  because  of  their  dishonesty,  gossip,  and  interference  witli  other  eemmte. 
If  one  gets  really  good  workers  I  tiiink  tbe  work  ia  bette  done  than  by  rerideni  workers, 
simply  because  they  are  working  by  the  day  and  not  by  the  job.  I  have  tried  sending 
the  laundry  out  each  week,  paying  a  fair  price  (not  by  the  dosen)  fbr  the  work  and 
have  never  had  it  so  well  done  hi  this  way  (by  the  job)  as  when  I  get  a  laundress  in  by 
the  day,  although  in  making  my  price  I  pay  at  the  rate  of  92  a  day  instead  of  91  JO  as 
wlMm  a  woman  comes  to  the  house. 

S68.  I  do  not  fed  that  it  will  be  an  nfUti  morally  fo  employer  or  employee.  Pw- 
smally  I  feel  a  sense  of  lespondUlity  tot  those  under  my  roof,  and  I  demand  a  hi^ 
fffder  of  servant,  pay  eadi  cm  wdl,  and  expect  int^igent  service  in  return*  Where  so 
many  are  kept  none  are  OT^nrorked  and  eaefa  one  has  fixed  times  off"  with  exiaea 
privileges  from  time  to  time.  I  look  to  it  that  bank  aeoorats  are  started  and  pay  a 
certain  rate  of  interest  yearly  on  annual  saiings.  It  is  not  posdUe  for  women  to  earn 
so  much  in  shops  and  llaelocies  as  in  domestic  servlee  when  lodging  and  board  are  eon- 

ridered* 

285.  The  Boln<i<m  of  the  domestic  service  sitaalitm  lies  more  in  the  Bdsteess  of  the. 
household  knowing  personally  the  d^ls  of  tiie  business  Ora  elsewhere.  A  domesdc 
has  respect  for  one  who  knows  bettor  abont  it  than  herself,  and  a  wdtinstructednsistress 
of  a  household  knows  bettnr  how  to  treat  and  govern  a  dome^c.  Until  tiio  riring  gen« 
eration  (rf  young  girls  teams  personally  to  do  ^  pdndpal  fUags  required  in  mnoiDg  a 
hoasdmld,  the  same  as  a  boy  reqntaes  training  in  bnriaess  or  a  proHssrioa  in  order  to 
ecmduct  it  suoeessfnlly » the  domestic  senriee  sitnation  wiU  not  he  scdved. 

86*  It  depends  npon  how  one  manages.  I  i^ld  IM  ft  neesssary  to  have  (me 
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helper  always  in  the  hQuse  for  certain  work  and  to  call  upon  atany  and  all  times,  so  that 
as  I  look  at  the  question  now  I  should  say  1  could  employ  more  outside  help  in  liea  of 
a  second  girl*s  work  if  I  get  in  a  condition  to  aflford  it.  It  might  be  in  the  future  easier 
to  decide,  yet  I  judge  the  expense  will  be  more  than  most  families  could  well  bear  in 
making  such  a  change,  and  at  the  same  time  the  housekeep^'s  work  would  be  maeil 
liarder  with  no  one  at  hand  to  call  upon  for  help  as  needed. 

249.  It  would  seem  best  to  have  one  employee  always  in  the  house.  I  would  prefer 
to  have  the  work  done  by  well-trained  people  in  less  time  than  when  done  by  the  ordinary 
help,  and  then  have  the  house  free  from  their  presence.  There  would  be  less  company 
evenings  in  the  kitchen  and  consequently  less  expense  in  light  and  food.  I  cannot  see 
how  it  will  be  managed  to  have  chamber  girls  at  the  hours  preferred,  as  all  would  wigb 
the  chamber  work  done  early  in  the  forenoon.  It  seems  more  practical  to  me  toim* 
prove  all  kinds  of  service  and  bave  our  employees  live  in  our  homes*  much  as  tbe  otbw 
way  might  be  desired. 

151.  It  hardly  seems  possible  that  the  same  amount  of  work  could  be  done  at  the 
same  expense  by  outside  help.  Living  where  we  do,  I  have  to  pay  $1.50  and  car  fares, 
amounting  to  26  cents  by  train,  for  work  by  the  day,  and  the  women  arrive  at  eight,  or 
later  usually,  and  leave  at  five.  Their  work  is  greater  during  that  time  than  a  house  ser- 
vant's would  be,  but  that  is  offset,  I  think,  by  the  latter's  beginning  at  seven  and  being  at 
hand  almost  always,  if  needed  I  wish  to  repeat  that,  I  think,  if  employees  know  posi- 
tively that  no  lady,  from  fear  of  trouble,  would  hesitate  to  tell  a  possible  employer, 
honestly,  if  a  girl  were  incompetent  or  unfaithfal,  they  would  try  harder  to  keep  a  place 
and  to  merit  good  references. 

238.  It  does  not  seem  impossible.  For  two  years  I  did  my  own  cooking  and  had 
everything  else  done  by  Avomen  who  came  in.  If  some  rich  person  could  start  a  kind 
of  servants'  home,  so  that  the  girls  could  have  a  pleasant  lodging  place,  I  don't  see  why 
there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  bringing  about  the  substitution  of  outside  help  for  the 
present  unsatisfactory  system.  Of  course  where  there  are  very  young  children  in  a 
family  there  would  have  to  be  special  arrangements,  but  I  think  the  time  is  coming 
when  well-educated  American  girls  can  aid  mothers  in  the  care  of  their  children.  I  had 
such  help  when  my  children  were  babies,  and  allow  me  to  say  that  it  is  the  only  kind 
of  nursery  maid  that  a  true  mother  should  be  willing  to  trust  with  tbe  care  of  hes 
children. 

98.  I  sincerely  hope  the  day  is  coming  when,  as  I  saw  it  in  France  this  year,  regular 
helpers  can  be  had  at  reasonable  expense  who  will  come  to  do  part  of  the  work  each 
day.  I  tried  this  once  myself  when  keeping  but  one  servant,  but  had  to  give  it  up. 
For  slight  reasons  in  her  own  home  my  outside  helper  would  fail  to  come,  not  thinking 
it  worth  while  to  come  for  two  or  three  hours  daily.  Another  woman  proved  dishonest, 
carrying  home  with  her  daily  all  remnants  of  food  from  breakfast  or  dinner  she  wished 
for.  This  is  often  the  case  I  am  told  where  they  are  not  kept  over  one  or  two  meals. 
As  my  helper  lived  near  and  came  only  for  chamber  work  for  two  hours  daily,  I  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  give  her  food.  If  I  en^ploy  an  outside  worker  by  the  day  or  for 
several  hours,  I  am  very  careful  that  she  should  eat  in  tbe  forenoon  and  also  hare  a 
good  dinner  before  she  leaves. 

61.  While  realizing  the  great  extravagance  of  our  present  mode  of  life,  I  should 
rather  try  to  introduce  economy  in  methods  of  living  than  change  the  character  of  home 
life  for  a  typical  family,  father,  mother,  and  children.  No  matter  how  much 
workers  may  come  to  specialize  within  the  next  few  years,  I,  personally,  without  great 
change  of  circumstances,  should  feel  very  sorry  not  to  have  at  least  two  houseworkers 
under  my  roof  all  the  time.  I  think  life  would  be  much  harder.  Who  could  answer 
the  family  telephone,  know  the  family  habits,  help  in  trifling  sicknesses,  and  act 
quickly  in  family  emergencies,  but  the  mistress  or  the  maids  who  try  to  live  together 
for  the  common  good.  A  large  part  of  our  present  trouble  is  with  the  mistresses ;  many 
of  them  lack  justice ;  many  of  them  try  to  get  bargains,  that  is,  a  great  deal  of  work  or 
very  experienced  service  for  comparatively  small  pay,  and  some  of  them  live  beyond 
their  means. 

58.  I  should  not  wish  to  diminish  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  on  both  sides 
by  employing  outside  help  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  In  case  of  emergency, 
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Illness  for  example,  I  should  Wint  my  own  servants  in  the  house,  not  a  series  of  accom- 
modators,  and  a  servant  should  bear  in  mind  that  in  case  of  her  own  illness  or  misfor- 
tune she  is  (if  she  deserves  it)  sure  of  the  best  care  and  warmest  interest.  Standards  of 
housekeeping  differ.  Given  A,  a  careless  housekeeper  in  a  luxurious  house,  and  B,  a 
fastidious  housekeeper  in  more  modest  circumstances,  it  is  sure  to  follow  that  the  accom- 
inodator  assumes  that  what  is  "  good  enough  "  for  A  should  please  B.  It  rests  with 
employers  to  make  <*  training*'  bear  fruit,  and  experience  does  not  lead  me  to  think 
that  there  would  be  greater  demand  for  trained  service  by  the  hour  or  the  day  than 
there  now  is  by  the  month  and  year,  nor  that  the  servant  would  profit  by  the  change. 

139.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  except  in  exceptional  cases.  Reasons:  First.  I  have 
known  of  such  help  being  sought  without  success,  showing  that  at  present  it  is  not 
deemed  desirable.  Second.  Few  servants  work  near  their  own  homes,  and  boarding 
together  in  numbers  suggests  many  undesirable  possibilities.  Third.  The  demands  on 
the  time  of  the  mother  of  a  large  family  are  so  uncertain  that  there  must  be  someone,  not 
a  stranger,  at  hand  for  emergencies.  Sudden  calls  arise  continually  and  she  cannot  wait 
for  *'  hours."  Fourth.  Frequent,  sudden,  and  slight  illnesses.  Fifth.  The  unexpected 
demands  of  hospitality.  Sixth.  Between  right-minded  persons  a  bond  springs  up  when 
the  same  house  is  **  home  "  to  both.  I  doubt  if  any  professional  effort  can  do  more  than 
secure  a  scale  of  requirements  as  to  ability  on  one  side,  comfortable  working  and  sleep- 
ing quarters,  proper  food  and  hours  on  the  other.  The  hours  of  every  woman  who  is 
desirous  of  promoting  comfort  and  cheer  in  a  home,  mistress  as  well  as  maid,  must  be 
elastic.  Tbe  element  of  personal  devotion  is  a  greater  factor  in  this  work  than  in  any 
other. 

76.  I  have  the  strongest  convictions  against  any  such  plan.  I  think  mistresses  are 
better  off  in  every  way  to  have  the  responsibility  and  care  of  a  household.  It  is  in- 
finitely better  for  the  children,  both  morally  and  physically.  I  think  servants  are  much 
better  off  at  service  in  a  family;  their  health  and  food  are  better;  they  come  in  contact 
with  a  better  side  of  life  than  they  do  in  shops,  factories,  trades,  etc.  Good  manners, 
charity,  and  other  virtues  are  being  constantly  exercised  in  a  family  life  and  I  think 
these  things  are  worth  much.  As  to  competency,  a  mistress  must  expect  many  trials 
with  her  servants  and  constant  disappointments.  But  in  spite  of  all  there  is  much  more 
good  than  evil  among  the  serving  class.  In  an  experience  of  very  nearly  50  years  in 
Boston,  I  have  not  had  more  than  one  case  of  dishonesty  that  I  can  remember.  Intem- 
perance is  the  most  frequent  fault.  I  am  constantly  reminded  that  one  must  hold  the 
reins  of  government  firmly  but  gently.  Servants  are  appreciative,  very  mnch  BO  I 
think,  of  sympathy  and  thoughtfulness  for  them.  It  is  my  conviction  too,  that  a  train* 
ing  school  for  mistresses  would  be  an  admirable  plan ;  therefore  lectures  on  all  parts  of 
household  economy  would  help  to  solve  the  troublesome  servant  question,  if  honse- 
holders  could  be  induced  to  face  and  understand  what  their  responsibilities  really  are. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  workers  lining  oatside  the 

femily  should  be  less  trustworthy  than  resident  workers,  on 
the  contrary,  the  fact  that  they  were  requked  to  begin  work 
at  a  definite  hour  each  morning  would  tend  to  increase  reliabil- 
ity and  habits  of  neatness  and  punctuality.  The  Household 
Aid  Company  of  Boston,  whose  plan  for  solving  the  domesUc 
problem  is  given  in  detail  on  page  32,  disposed  of  any  danger 
of  unsanitary  home  conditions  by  having  its  aids"  live  in  a 
central  house  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  matron. 
While  home  interests  might  take  some  of  the  tune  and  strength 
of  non-resident  employees,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  in- 
oraaaed  responsibility  and  the  economy  natural  to  a  worker 
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who  could  understand  her  employer's  problems  from  her  own 
home  experience,  would  not  counterbalance  any  loss  of  strengths 

The  objections  as  a  whole  seem  to  be  singularly  unprogres*^ 
sive,  as  they  are  identical  with  those  urged  60  years  ago  against 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  women  to  enter  the  industrial  and 
professional  worlds,  i.e.,  lack  of  punctuality  and  perseverance. 
Time  has  shown  the  industrial  wcnrld  that  women  may  be 
trained  to  habits  of  promptness  and  reliability,  and  doubtless 
housekeepers  who  act  as  pioneers  in  employing  outside  workers 
will  meet  the  same  good  results  as  to  promptness,  efficiency, 
and  interested  service. 

The  above  £icts  suggest  the  conclusion  that,  notwitiistanding 
the  scarcity  and  incompetence  of  bouseworkers,  employers  as 
a  whole  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  offer  way  tangible  induce* 
raents  to  working  women  to  enter  domestic  service ;  nor  do 
they  seem  suihciently  aroused  to  the  seriousness  of  the  domes- 
tic problem  to  try  experiments  in  the  hope  of  solving  it. 

A  canvass  recently  made  by  a  woman's  magazine  revealed 
that  about  one-eighth  of  the  families  in  the  United  States  em- 
ploy servants,  and  of  that  one-eighth  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
two-thirds  employ  a  general  maid.  The  majority  of  tiie  nega- 
tive answers  to  the  Union's  questions  were  received  from  women 
employing  only  one  maid--of*all-work,  yet  the  general  house- 
work girl  is  pre-eminently  the  employee  for  whom  the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply. 

The  following  statistics  in  regard  to  general  bouseworkers, 
taken  from  the  records  of  the  Domestic  Reform  League,  give 
an  accurate  view  of  the  sttui^on  in  Boston  as  interpreted  by 
the  League's  experience : 
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Aetnal  number  of  general  hOQMWorken  ve^- 
tered  during  the  year,  

Per  cent  of  general  honseworkere  registered  as 
compared  with  tolal  anmbor  <tf  worima  regle- 

tered,  

Total  number  of  general  honBeworkers  placed 
during  the  year,  

Per  cent  of  general  bouseworkers  placed  as  com- 
pared with  number  of  general  honseworkers 
registered,  

Per  cent  of  general  houseworkers  placed  as  com- 
pared with  other  workers  placed  cooks, 

Total  orders  of  em^yiym  m  fenml  hoiiae- 
workersy  •••••••• 


506 

17+ 
451 

89+ 


627 


78+ 

94+ 


688 


W+  20+ 
407 

7H- 

80+ 


618 


60+ 

66^- 


606 


20+  18+ 

m 

w+ 

64+ 
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2,865  2,852 


78+ 

90+ 
3,757 
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Per  cent  of  orders  for  general  houseworkerB  aa 

compared  with  total  orders,      .            A  y 

39+ 

39+ 

44+ 

43+ 

37+ 

40+ 

Total  orders  for  general  houeeworkere  not  nlied, 

2,115 

2,818 

2,528 

2,477 

2,409 

2,985 

Per  cent  of  general  housework  orders  filled,  to 

21+ 

21+ 

w+ 

KH- 

w+ 

21+ 

Per  cent  of  other  orders  not  filled,  e.g.^  cooks,  as 
compared  with  general  housework  orders  not 

mied: 

82+ 

85+ 

84+ 

86+ 

84+ 

79+ 

64+ 

70+ 

56+ 

58+ 

60+ 

»+ 

The  average  wage  offered  for  general  housework  has  increased 
43  cents  in  the  last  two  years.  The  following  figures  are  taken 
from  contracts  signed  at  the  Domestic  Reform  League  by 
general  houseworkers: 


IMft 

IM« 

$2.00 

$1.50 

5.50 

7.00 

4.»1 

While  the  increase  of  43  cents  in  two  yewrs  seems  compara- 
tively small,  yet  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living,  and  the  fiict  that  the  actual  money 
received  represents  only  about  one-half  of  the  compensation  of 
houseworkers,  it  will  be  seen  that  their  condition  has  improved 
very  materially  in  two  years.  As  the  increased  wage  has  not 
been  gained  as  a  result  of  any  concerted  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  workers  themselves,  it  is  undoubtedly  primarily  due  to 
the  growing  scarcity  of  general  houseworkers.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  constant  growth  of  American  towns  and  cities,  which 
makes  the  apartment  more  and  more  the  only  possible  home 
for  the  &mily  of  average  income,  has  increased  the  demand  for 
maids-of-all-work,  because  sleeping  accommodations  are  at  a 
premium  in  modern  flats  and  apartments. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  increasing 
number  of  demands  made  upon  general  housework  girls  by 
employers  in  their  endeavors  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
complexity  of  modern  standards  of  living  has  driven  the  for- 
mer maid-of-all-work  to  specialize. 

Not  only  has  it  become  more  difficult  to  prepare  the  dinners 
of  the  average  fwnily,  but  the  dinner  hour  itself  seems  to  grow 
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later  each  year,  thus  lengthening  the  working  day  of  the 
domestic  employee.  It  is  noticeable  that  where  a  fitmily  em- 
ploying one  maid-of-all-work  formerlj^  expected  her  to  merely 
place  the  food  on  the  table,  the  recent  tendency  is  to  require 
her  to  remain  in  the  dining  room  during  the  entire  meal. 

How  shall  the  above  iacts  be  met  ?  To  solve  them  as  one 
woman  wrote,  My  husband  has  solved  them  by  boarding,"  is 
to  do  away  with  the  home  and  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  national, 
civic,  family,  and  individual  welfare.  Men  in  the  industrial 
world  have  seen  and  taken  advantage  of  the  housekeeper's 
dilenmias.  Most  labor-saving  devices  and  appliances  for  the 
household  have  been  invented  by  men.  They  have  organized 
and  are  successfully  operating  cleaning  companies  of  various 
kinds.  The  perplexed  housekeeper  is  forced  to  avail  herself 
of  man-managed  laundries,  to  eat  an  increasing  number  of 
&ctory-made  foods,  and  to  wear  shop-made  clothing.  The 
hotel,  the  apartment,  and  the  restaurant  are  all  nmn's  attempts 
to  help  woman  solve  the  great  domestic  problem. 

An  actual  experiment  in  supplying  houseworkers  by  the 
day  or  hour  has  been  undertaken  recently  in  Boston  by  the 
Household  Aid  Company  which  was  organized  in  1903  by 
the  Woman's  Education  Association  to  simplify  the  domestic 
problem  by  training  and  supplying  houseworkers  by  the  hour. 
Its  circular  distriUited  to  working  girls  read  as  follows : 

The  Honwhidd  Aid  Compaay  is  aour  oflbring  tbe  marrim  d  Intoed  bdpers  for  att 
fcrmt  <rf  murk  ia  tbe  boaeebold. 

Onmps  of  appUeuits  will  be  leerived  at  stated  interraleto  take  tbe  coarse  <tf  in* 
stiractiim  and  inracttcal  tcaining  in  the  dif^at  biaadies  ct  hamtbtM  woA.  Thm 
wHlbe  no  washiivor  heavy  sombMng. 

ApplieatioDs  wIU  be  {daoed  im  file  in  the  <Kder  reerived,  and  only  for  the  fall  coozie* 

Candidates  for  admtosioa  most  be  yoong  women  at  least  17  years  of  age*  witfi 
Oe  eqnlYalent  of  »  grammar  sdiool  edneatfon*  and  when  posriUe  one  year  of  hi0k 
sdMKd  w<Mrk.  They  wIU  be  recdved  fcnr  two  weeks*  pKrtiation  withoat  ezpmse  to 
themsdves.  At  the  eaadd  thi^  time  they  will  be  graded  aoewding  to  th^  dllcienqr» 
and  each  one  will  make  a  omtraet  with  the  eompaay  for  a  deflalte  length  of  tfme,  eith^ 
three  or  six  monies,  and  will  reeriTe  compensatikm  for  a  definite  nnmber  of  hoars  a 
week.  Dndng  the  tnrm  of  training,  eight  weeks  (exeept  ^dien  former  experience  or 
anasaaT  efficiency  makes  it  diorter),  tUs  oompensatloa  will  amoont  to  about  fi  a 
wedc.  and  afMTward  the  aid  wBl  reoeiTt  ftom  f0«08  to  (0 J6  an  hour*  aceording  to  the 
w«Nrk  she  is  capable  of  doing,  ftmn  this  salary  a  moderate  amount  f<Mrro(nn  and  board 
will  be  deda<ied  by  the  company,  as  the  aids  will  reride  in  the  boose.  Prarions  «k«* 
perienoe  will  count  for  increased  efSden^  and  valoe.  It  is  tte  purpose  <rf  the  company 
to  fill  all  higher  portions  of  responsiUUty  with  aids  abeeady  in  its  employ  rathor  tlum 
with  newcomers. 

Aids  will  be  encouraged  to  aoqoire  graatsr  skill  attwding  in  their  Wsnie  home 
spedal  eoursee  In  edncatitonal  inetilutiMe. 
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The  course  of  ioBtnu^oo,  which  wttl  tndode  lectaraa  by  experts,  will  be  g^ma  in  a, 
nntnl  house,  and  when  the  term  is  finished  the  idds  will  emitinae  to  Uve  at  tide  oan- 
tna  house,  eoming  and  gtrfng  to  their  daily  work  aa  in  any  oOiw  busfneis. 

This  company  was  organized  as  a  two  years'  experiment.  It 
registored  some  20  young  women  each  year,  about  40  in  all 
(although  the  same  aid  maybe  counted  twice  to  make  the  40), 
who  were  instructed  in  various  branches  of  housework. 

The  company  was  managed  by  a  volunteer  commiUiee  of  the 
Woman's  Education  Association,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
two  years  the  committee  found  tiuit  the  demands  made  upon 
them  by  the  worlt  were  so  considerable  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  undertake  it  for  another  period.  Expense  of 
the  training,  as  in  other  educational  experiments,  was  so  great 
as  to  preclude  a  financial  success,  and  a  new  committee  would 
not  only  have  had  to  give  much  time  to  the  work,  but  would 
also  have  been  confronted  by  the  additional  burden  of  raising 
funds  to  carry  on  the  course  of  training.  In  view  of  these  two 
£Acts,  it  was  found  impossible  to  induce  a  new  committee  to 
take  up  the  work,  and  the  Household  Aid  Company  was  dis- 
continued. The  committee  felt  that  the  experiment  liad  been 
a  suocess,  for  they  had  demonstrated  the  truth  of  their  original 
proposition  —  that  there  is  a  demand  for  skilled  household 
service  by  the  hour,  and  that  young  women  now  averse  to 
household  labor  would  seek  it  as  an  occupation  if  certain  un- 
acceptable conditions  could  be  modified. 

The  demand  for  the  aids,  while  small  at  first,  gradually  in- 
creased, until,  at  the  expiration  of  the  two  years,  it  was  im- 
possible to  fill  the  orders  received  for  workers — this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  of  training  inadequate  in  amount  and  scope,  owing 
to  lack  of  funds. 

The  interest  of  the  employees  in  the  experiment  was  demon- 
strated by  the  many  applications  for  admission  to  the  training 
school  and  by  the  interest  in  the  work  shown  by  the  aids. 
Since  the  house  has  been  closed,  two  of  these  aids  have  taken 
a  small  apartment  near  the  house  and  are  continuing  the 
work. 

A  more  intelligent  class  of  girls  than  the  ordinary  domestic 

was  attracted  to  the  work  on  account  of  the  independence  of 
the  life  and  the  removal  of  the  stigma  of    living  out,"  due  to 

the  feet  that  the  central  house  was  theh*  home,  to  which  they 


retarned  each  evening.  Since  the  abandonment  of  this  project, 
the  demand  for  a  similar  school  has  become  so  great  that  it 
woald  seem  to  be  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  Household 
Aid,  or  some  other  company,  shall  take  up  the  work  where  it 
has  been  laid  down. 

The  Domestic  Eeform  League,  while  not  in  a  position  to 
establish  a  training  school  for  day  workers,  has  constantly 
advised  this  for  perplexed  housekeepers.  The  following  figures 
show  the  growing  demand  for  the  outside  worker : 


Day  Workers  Supplied  by  the  Domestic  Reform  League, 


Tbar. 

Number 

Ybab. 

Number 

530 
700 
734 
836 

1903,   

931 

Can  the  trade  of  honaework  be  oi^nized  so  that  house- 
workers  may  enjoy  the  same  conditions  as  workers  in  other 
trades?  Can  houseworkers,  for  example,  ever  have  specific 
duties,  instead  of  being  obliged  merely  "to  do  as  they  are 
told at  the  whim  of  their  employers  ?  Is  any  organization 
possible  which  will  give  the  houseworker  shorter  hours  witli 
definite  time  that  is  free  ?  Many  working  girls  are  averse  to 
general  housework  because  of  the  illation  involved  in  being 
the  only  one  of  a  kind,  and  in  a  family,  but  not  of  it. 

The  difference  in  social  status  between  the  domestic  worker 
and  the  worker  in  other  trades  perhaps  best  explains  the  gen- 
eral aversion  to  domestic  service.  A  woman  may  enter  a 
fectory  with  no  credentials  besides  her  own  representations ; 
to  enter  into  domestic  service  she  must  furnish  the  highest 
references  "  and  be  prepared  to  submit  every  detail  of  her  past 
life  to  the  rigid  scrutiny  of  prospective  employers,  yet  the 
£Mstory  worker  is  regarded  as  the  social  supwior  of  the  domestic 
worker.  The  employing  public  is  largely  responsible  for  this 
&lse  attitude,  but  the  working  girls  themselves,  who  organize 
clubs  and  societies  for  "  working  women  other  than  domestics," 
are  also  responsible. 

The  dignity  of  housework**  is  inconsistent  with  a  social  " 
system  which  makes  the  "  doing  of  one's  own  housework  "  the 
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line  of  demarcation  between  those  who  are  <  ^  in  society  "  and 

those  who  are  not.  Such  dignity  is  also  incompatible  with 
feudal  traditions  or  any  survival  of  the  belief  tiaat  the  house- 
hold employee  is  a  chattel  to  render  personal  service.  The 
whole  idea  of  personal  relation  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee is  contrary  to  the  trend  of  present  industrial  develop- 
ment, of  which  monopolies,  corporations,  and  the  machine 
process  are  characteristics.  Though  the  existing  development 
be  only  a  phase  in  the  evolution  of  democracy,  to  be  presently 
outgrown,  it  is  the  phase  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  It  un- 
doubtedly makes  more  sensitive  the  dissatisfaction  and  restive- 
ness  oi  houseworkers  in  domestic  service.  It  is  a  question  of 
relative  values.  Each  employer  vrill,  at  the  moment,  deter- 
mine it  according  to  the  depth  of  her  conception  of  democracy. 
Her  attitude  toward  the  **  rights  "  of  her  employee  will  be  the 
measure  of  the  reality  of  her  democracy. 

The  results  of  the  Union's  investigation  indicate  that  one  of 
the  most  striking  facts  contributing  to  the  present  chaotic  con- 
ditions in  domestic  service  is  "  apathy,"  to  borrow  a  word  from 
the  politician's  dictionary.  When  the  interest  of  women  is 
.  aroused,  either  by  educt^ion,  or  through  necessity,  the  domestic 
problem  will  be  solved. 


« 


